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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1877. 


The Week. 


MUE suspense about the President’s action at the South was broken 

early in last week by the announcement that another com- 
mission would be sent down to investigate and repert on the state 
of things in Louisiana, and that South Carolina would be dealt with 
after due deliberation. It is useless to deny that this caused great 
disappointment to those who had been rejoicing over the President's 
recent vietory over the politicians, and, as far as our observation 
goes, this disappointment has found expression in varying degrees 
of strength in nearly every newspaper that supports him. The 
causes of it are obvious enough. The delay is, in the first place, 
taken to mean that the President has not, as people thought he 
had, made up his mind as to the nature and proper cure of the 
Southern troubles, although the subject is one with which it seemed 
impossible that he should not have had complete acquaintance be- 
foie taking office; it is, in the second place, taken to mean that the 
remonstrances and threats of the set of politicians who find some 
sort of support in the perpetuation of the Southern troubles had 
made some impression on him and dampened the courage with 
which he began the work of reform. Finally, the plan of a com- 
mission to investigate Louisiana once more has seemed to those 
who know how thoroughly investigated Louisiana has been, and 
how little there is left in the politics of that State to find out, an 
expedient for putting over the decision indefinitely, and an evidence 
of inability to appreciate the situation. The apprehensions of Mr. 
Hayes’s supporters have been aggravated by the ill-concealed joy 
of his Republican enemies, who have treated the delay as a victory 
for themselves, and‘as the first sign of weakness in what they con- 
sider his absurd system. 








| danger of a little crop of * outrages * or of a * massacre” or two, to 
| 7 


| advisedly. Tiere is, of course, everv reason to fear tha 


It must be admitted, however, even by those who have as little 


doubt as we have as to what his course should be, that there is a 
distinetion between the eases of Louisiana and South Carolina. In 


Louisiana the courts, as well as the Governor and Legisiature, are | 


duplicated, and there therefore exists no State judicial machinery 


capable of trying the titles to office of the rival Governors. This 


unquestionably increases Mr. Hayes’s responsibility in deciding 
which he will recognize, though, we confess, it does not seem to us 
any adequate excuse for the commission. A commission can dis- 


| 
cover nothing which is not already known, and who are the men 


whose recommendation about Louisiana the public will, after all 
that has happened, treat as conclusive?) Certainly Mr. Wheeler is 
not one of them. He has already been over this ground, and tried 
his hand at a settlement, which has utterly and deservedly failed, 
und he has made a report on the Returning Board which, in the 


away. In short, both these who voted for Mr. Hayes and those who 


prevented his being * filibustered ” out of his election expect him to | 


shoulder the responsibility bimself of settling this matter, and ob- 
ject to his putting it off on the shoulders of anybody else, however re- 
spectable, and think, in view of the enormous amount of discussion 
and examination it has undergone, and the evils its prolongation is 
inflicting on the country, that he ought to settle it promptly. 
South Carolina stands on a different 


| 


fvoting, as in it there | 


are courts whese authority is not disputed, and they have | 


all, we believe, recognized Hampton. Here the President does 
not propose, therefore, to institute any enquiry, but has written 
to the rival governors, Messrs. Hampton and Chamberlain, re- 
questing them to come to Washington, or send competent repre- 


sentatives, or communicate with him in writing. * their views | 





+ 


ation. 


of the impediments to the peaceful and orderly or, 

single and undisputed State governime in South Caroii 

of the best methods of removing them.” There is no | \ 
this, and both Wade Hampton and Chamberlain have aecepted 
the invitation and will come to Washingt But of course 

is easy to foresee what they will say. Chamberlain will say th 
the great “impediment to the peaceful and orderly organizatt 
ete., is Hampten, and that the best method of removing it is) to 
attack it with “troops.” Tlampton, on the other hand, w 

that Chamberlain is the great impediny t 
method of removing it” is to let a Hampton sheriff take it by tt 
eollar and drag it out of the State-Heuse. And when the con 
ference is over, nol ody Will be anv wiset 1 lic 3 | ’ 

We regret exeeedingly, like most other p Pre 
hesitation and delay, in view of its effects « ests 
both North and Seuth, and the encouragement if is giving, tem 
porary though it be, to the corrupt element in’ the Republiean 


party; but he has done nothing and said nothing to warrant any 


one in doubting his sineerity, or even in doubting wl 
purpose is. It is perfectly natural and preper that he should wist 
in Whatever he does at the South, to carry publie opinion with hin 
unmistakably, and this furnishes some exeuse, in the absence of 
local courts of undisputed jurisdiction to try the ease, tor ] 
sorting to a new commission of enquiry th the Lousiana ¢ . In 
South Carolina, however well satistied any one may be of the pre 
priety of recognizing Hampton, and of the legality of Tanpton’s 
title, one must admit the reasonableness of the President's desire to 
assure himself that the departure of the troops would net be fol 
lowed by excesses of any kind, or, in other words, that there is no 


t oe ' . 


lead good people at the North, who look at the Southern question in 
a purely sentimental way, to think that he bas acted hastily or in- 


of the kind will be got up by the Carpet-baggers to cover their re- 
from Wade Hamp- 


it as publicly as possible, that 


treat, and it is, therefore, very desirable to get 
ton every possible guarantee, and get 
his supporters will not be tempted into violence when the coast is 
clear. That he will himself enforce the law, and protect both 
life and property as Chamberlain neither has protected them 
nor could protect them, we have no sort of doubt. The President 
has already undergone in the choice of his Cabinet a very 1 
severe test of his sincerity as a reformer than that furnished by the 
Southern problem, and we therefore see no reason in anything that 
has oceurred, even if we do not approve of his methods, for raising any 
doubt about his ultimate ends. Of course, it is possible that a man 
who has just given half his goods to the poor may commit highway 
robbery, but one is warranted in refusing to infer, from some signs 


of a penurious disposition on the part of such a man, that he will 


late canvass, he and his Republican colleagues on it tried to explain | Commit bighway robbery betore long 


Most of the new appointments of Mr. Hayes scem to meet with 
general approval. The Democrats in Tennessee are much elated, 
and the Carpet-baggers proportionately depressed, by the appoint 
ment of Mr. Waldron as Marshal of the Memphis Distriet. Mr. 
Waldron is, we believe. an old Whig who joined the Confederacy, 
and obtained a high rank in the rebel army, and when bis name 
was sent to the Senate at the recent session it was taken to be an 
indication of the new policy with regard to Southern affairs. Ob- 
jection was made, and the appointment went over, but Mr. Hayes 
decided after the adjournment to issue this commission notwith- 
as he had the right to do under the Tenure-of-Office 
nit reassembles will no doubt vote to con 
rhe selection of Judge Hoyt A. Wheeler to fill 








IS6 The 

\ wlicial district has caused unalloved 

Stat Judge Wheeler is not a politician, has a 

pr L from the Supreme 

( i 1) Mr. Fifield, it) se 

lid tar him, and is said to have 

e railroad influence, which is usually potent in 
‘Ring.’ He may, for all we know, be a very ex- 

( t present condition of polities it is just as 
the United States judges out of district-attorneyvs, 

( ire great politicians, and the promotion of one of 

r tpt to spoil a good * worker” without making 

(] ( 

Phe report of the Joint Committee appointed by Congress to in- 

it is known as the Chinese problem on the Pacifie 

( t adds little or nothing to what we knew of the subject befere. 
it p out four principal difficulties in the way of a solution: 
, the faet that the Chinaman does not assimilate with the native 
po i, or, in other words, refuses to become a citizen, remains | 
is long as he stays in the country, indifferent to its 

1d devoting himself solely to his own business; second, 

the immorality of the Chinese; and third, their unweleome com- 
) min the Caucasian labor-market. The last of these diffieul- 
tics is undoubtedly the gravest, and is greatly complicated by the 
eeling of race-superiority. That a wretecheé Mongolian opium- 
eater, with a pig-tail and almond eyes, who is not only an 
d ind) barbarian, but who has no conception of what 
a “square meal” is, should intrude himself among the proud 
Caucasians of California and perform the labor cof the com- 
mu or a price that defies competition, is, to the average white 
laborer, a maddening thoucht, which leads him to look less for re- 
lress to reports of special committees than to the primitive means 
ot neeance afforded by slung-shots, knives, and derringers. Nor 
cl the calmness with which the Eastern press, removed some two 


the scene of the troubles, announees 


take a philosophie view of the 


thousand miles from 


thy) , 
0 three 


that it is able at that distanee to 


Inatter and enlighten each party as to its rights, mend matters at 


all. We donot see what is to mend them except the general spread 
of htenment among the laboring class. If the Chinaman were 
a Mo lian machine, made with springs and whecls and levers, 
his pe eutors would probably become reconciled to his importa- 
1 is they have t» the introduction of -other labor-saving inven 
tions; but his being made of flesh and blood makes a terrible dif- 
ferene Both political parties incorporated anti-Mongolian planks 
in last umers platforms, and this probably seals the fate of 
Chinese emigration. We trust it will be remembered, to the lasting 
disgrace of the politicians who assembled at Cincinnati last year to 
nominate a Republican President, that they began their campaign 
far the suecor of the oppressed with a hypocritical bid for the anti- 


‘on the Pacitie Coast, and the same platform which 
ort and protection to the negro in the South egged 


Mongolian vot 


promised sup] 


Nation. 


ona cowardly and ignorant persecution of the unoffending Chinese 


in the West. 

Proceedings at Albany this winter have not been such as to en- 
cou «reformers. According to current report, the Legislature is 
the worst that has assembled there sinee the Tweed period, and the | 
newspapers have again begun to publish estimates of the number 
of bribable members, and some of those which we have seen have | 
put them at a low figure. The rejection of Governor Robinson's 
appoints ts by striet party vote has a bad look, though we 
ean t ve altogether rezret the failure of General MeClel- 
lan’s nomination as Superintendent of Public Works. The impor- 
tance of the position, which gives the incumbent during his term 
of office almost autocratic authority over the canals, cannot be over- 
estimated dit would be a pity to have it filled for the first time 
| verintendent who did not command the entire confidence of | 

pub We have never scen any reason to doubt General | 

TQOQ at te un, 


| children clinging to the murderers and begging for merey. 


; alive 
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MeClellan’s honesty, but possibly bis connection with the old Dock 
Department gives some reason to doubt his efficiency, and certainly 
t be difficult to find another man, equally capable, as to 


Whom the two leading Republican dailies of this city will come 


nearer to an agreement than did the Temes and Tribune as to him ; 
the latter pronouncing the appointment the best that could have 
been made, and the former declaring it as nearly as possible the 


worst. 


The suceess of the Republicans in the New Hampshire election 
Was not so complete as at first reported, Mr. Gilman Marston, one 
of the Republican candidates for Congress, being defeated by a few 
votes. The election of Marston’s competitor may, however, be dis- 
puted, the Democrats having furnished a precedent whieh the Re- 
publicans are likely to take advantage of. The election of Mr, 
Natt Head to the State Senate two years ago was successfully con- 
tesiedon the ground that his Christian name should have been written 
‘Nathaniel ” on the ballots, and Republicans now assert that Mr. 
Frank Jones, the Democratic candidate, was baptized Franklin. 
Only one of the proposed Constitutional amendments appears to 
be defeated. The word “ Protestant” is probably retained, and no 
Roman Catholie, therefore, ean hold office in New Hampshire until 
afier another constitutional convention. This decision, although 
curiously expressive of some well-known dogmatic qualities in the 
character of the average New Hampshire voter, is not in itself of 
ereat practical moment, the number of Catholics in the State desirous 
of holding office being exceedingly small; but it will give Catholie 
eontroversialists an excellent opportunity for ‘striking back ” when 
accused of intolerance by evangelical theclogians. The ‘ religious 
test” amendment, which proposed to prohibit taxation for the sup- 
port of denominational schools, succeeds by a very few votes; and 
the same is true of the amendment providing for the election of 
sheriffs, solicitors, and registers of probate, in place of their appoint- 
ment by the Governor, the only one which should have been de- 
feated. The cities and large towns, as might have been expected, 
were all in favor of both ‘‘ religious” amendments, and the defeat 
of the one proposing to strike out the word ‘ Protestant” was 
brought about by the small country towns, in which, however, 
it generally received a majority vote, two-thirds being necessary for 


adoption. 


We are somewhat surprised at the tone taken by a portion of the 
press with regard to the case of John D. Lee, the Mormon butcher, 
who was shot last Friday for the Mountain Meadows massacre of 
1257. This cold-blooded villain planned and executed, with the 
aid of Indians less revoltingly cruel than himself, a massacre of an 
unoffending emigrant train on its way to California. All the cir- 
cumstances were of the most aggravating character. The emi- 
grants, with their wives and children, were strangers in need of 
hospitable assistance. They surrendered themselves on a promise 
of protection made for the purpose of allaying their suspicions, and 
were then foully butchered in cold blood, with the women and 
In the 
discussion of this case the opponents of capital punishment have 
miss: d an excellent opportunity to advance their humane doctrines. 
It is perfectly plain that an atrocious crime like this could never 
have been committed by any one who was entirely in his right mind, 
and it appears that poor Lee was, in fact, laboring at the time 
under a religio-moral hallucination, artfully fostered and kept 
Brigham Young and the elders of the Mormon 
church, that murders of this kind were a_ religious duty 
when necessary for the sake of the church. He has now con- 
fessed that he was mistaken in this, and that he committed a 
crime. He acted, therefore, in what he did under a mistaken 
sense of right, and probably partly from the effect of moral depres- 
sion, superinduced by religious over-excitement. There is not the 
least reason to suppose that, if let off with his life, he would ever 
have engaged in another massacre, and society, by taking his life, 


by 
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services of a member who was already convineed of his crime, and 
probably only needed the reformatory influences of a few years’ con- 

Notwith- 
standing all this, newspapers ordiparily opposed to eapital punish- 
ment have gloated over his execution. ‘The next time they plead 
for some highwayman who has killed his vietin 
book we trust they will explain their present behavior. 


finement to eradicate entirely his homicidal propensities. 


to steal a pocket- 


It has been a dull week in the Wall-Street markets. The Trea- 
sury issued another call for redemption of $10,060,600 5-20 > bonds, 
which shows that there is yet a quick market for the new United 
States 4'¢ per cent. bonds. This call makes $130,000,000 5-20s 
which have been redeemed or notified for redemption since the sale 
of 41g per cents. began. There is no change in the relations of the 
trunk-line railroad managers, who are all working in aceord. 
The managers of the coa! companies and coal railroads have been 
endeavoring to reorganize the old combination, or to establish sue) 
a friendly understanding as will conserve all interests; but no 
arrangement or understanding has yet been consummated, and there 
is littie chance of another combination, although there may be a 
better understanding between the companies. The receiver of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey gave notice during the week 
that the interest due April and May 1, respectively, on 
$15,000,000 consolidated and $4,400,000 convertible bonds, will 
not be paid, but that he will be able to pay the interest 
due August | on the first mortgages, which amounts to £5,000,000. 
The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company have prepared 
proposals to submit to their creditors. These, according to news- 
paper statements, are in substance, (1) to pay in full the interest 
on the mortgages standing first and second in the order of priority 
of lien; (2) to pay one-half the interest coupons on the general 
mortgage, the ether half to be deferred for three vears; (3) to sus- 


pend for ten years the coupons on the debenture bonds ; and (4) to | 


pay in cash 10 per cent. of the floating debt maturing in April, the 
remaining 90 per cent. to be renewed for the same time as the re- 
spective existing notes. So far as heard from, the creditors of the 
company are willing to accept these proposals. The London mar- 
ket has been somewhat unsettled during the week by the turn 
whieh negotiations concerning the Eastern question have taken, 
and as the assurance that a settlement would be arrived at through 
diplomacy grew smaller, consols fell 14 per cent., and Conti- 
nental securities fluctuated widely. Silver has been during the 
week as mercuri#] in London as a faney stock; the price fell to 
53 to 53lgd. per ounce, and recovered with intermediate stages to 
54 to 54'gd. At the close of the week the trade dollar has a gold 
value of $0.9253; and a 412's-¢rain silver dollar is worth in gold 
£0.9087. The United States legal-tender note for one dollar had a 
gold value of $0.9546. 


As well as can be made out from the telegraphic news, the va- 
rious difficultics attending the wording of the protocol by which 
the great Powers were to agree on a settlement of the difficulties 
between Turkey and Russia, had been overcome in the early part 
of Jast week. Turkey received an extension of time within which 
she was to reform, and the Powers bound themselves by a vague 
form of words, which did not compel them to use force in case of 
non-fulfilment, to do something towards making her reform at the 
end of the period in question. What Russia apparently sought was 
rather the abrogation of the Treaty of Paris, which forbids in- 
terference, than any positive pledge to interfere. There then 
remained the question which side was to disarm or demobilize 
first. England proposed, and Austria is said to have sup- 
ported, simultaneous demobilization, but of this Russia will not 
Turkey refuses to 
begin, and for the very geod reason that, although she has made 
peace with Servia, she has not succeeded in doing so with Mon- 
tenegro, which still maintains a menacing attitude, and insists, 


hear; Turkey, she says, must begin. But 


Nation. {iS 


gains, men and brethren, what? It gains nothing and it loses the | in substanee, on having ceded to her, in luding the town of N 


all the territory she occupied or defended during the wa 


Turkey steadily refuses, and the armistice has been prolon 
the 13th ef April. As long as 


not likely. Montenegro had 


this imbroglio lasts a di: 
the advantage in the operations al 


late war, and is proud ef her military prowess, and kt 


really has Russia at her back. The Russian Government « 
press her too hard to make peace, because, as some one has vr 
marked, she would appeal to the Russian people. Tt may 

said at this writing that the chane’s are, on the whole, int 


war, or that war will enly be avoided by a united pressu 
Turkey strong enough to make her vield everything deman 


her. 


M. Thiers, after prolonged retirement, has appeared in the A 
sembly, apparently with all his old vigor, as the opponent o 


scheme for reducing the term of service in the French army to tl 
years, Which has had a respectable support as part of the } 
reorganization, mainly as a prominent part of the process ot 
similation to the Prussian system. He assailed it on the il 


’ 


that the Prussians owed their ability to work their short 


tem to the possession of a poor nobility who were ready to serve 


officers and were trained in habits of command, and of as 

sive peasantry who looked up to these officers and were wi 

be led into action by them with blows and objurgation rh 
Freneh people, on the other hand, were not submissive, and had 
class of acknowledged social superiority to supply emieers. TV) 
habit of subordination had, therefore, to be acquired by long 
vice. He pooh-poohed the talk about the army's preperly co 
ing of ‘the armed natiov,” and said that when war broke 
“the armed nation” always ran away on the battletield, a 


country had to be saved by regulars waile “the ar 


was learning its duties, and he gave a well-deserved 

to the notion so long prevalent that Was the 

who saved France in 1793. It was, he said, t] 
regiments who saved her, and thus gave the volunteers t to 
learn drill and obedience. The separation of the Legislature 
Paris has been practically broken down by permission being git 


the committees to meet in Paris, and it was at the meeting of one 
of them at his own house that his speech was delivered. Paul 


| Cassagnac is to be proseeuted for libellous attacks on the members 


of the Assembly, and with characteristic impudence acknowledged 
that, although he would not concede freedom of the press were he 
in power, the Republicans were bound to aceord it to him. The 
Comte de Chambord has made another address 
through a Marseilles deputation which went to eall on him, in 


to his supporters, 
which he repeats that he is waiting for the moment when Franee 
feeling that she cannot get along without bim, will eall on him to 
take his place on the throne. 

The postponement of the triennial election of the French Protes- 
tant Synod, ordered by M. Dufaure last December, just before he 
went out of office, in order to give the hostility between the Ortho- 
dox and the Liberals time to cool, has not had the desired effee:. \ 
large number of the Liberals subseribed to the official tests in ordei 
to- vote, but gave notice that they did so simply to secure the powei 
of filling their vacant pastorates, which they could ret do unless the 
congregations were officially reeognized by the Government, and 
that they hoped no other synod would be convened under the same 
Many of them, too, refused to take any part in the 
l} What the 


proceedings at all. The Paris Liberals did not vote. 
Liberals seek is recognition ‘by the state as a separate body, with its 


cireumstanees. 


own subvention, and this, which M. Dufaure sternly refused on t! 
ground that he did not wish to inerease the number of state churches, 
they hope to secure from Jules Simon, who promised it vo them fi 
years ago, when he 
obliged to secede. The alternative talked of is “ fusion” with the 
Lutherans; but they shrink from this as an abandonment of th 
great traditions of French Calvinism. 


was Minister of Worship, in case they were 
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Nation. 


\ RB. WALTER BAGEHOT, ‘Physics and Polities,’ deseribes 
| of to moat the literary stvle of anv particu- 


‘ ( of Etizabeth-—which he 

‘ ef, to be the eatcehing by some one writer ef the ear 
, et moot tl one by all other 

( eo] es 1 ead or to regard worthy of 

vil rittel } anv other stvle. The illustra- 

t dl how force tot consideration of an im- 

port ( ) the precess of  nation-making “—viz., the in- 

fluence of leading statesman or group of politicians upon the 

4 ( and the rapidity with which this tone may be 

‘ ( ler ceq n cireumstanes We may net accept in full 
the cone] m that uncons s imitation is so powerful a force that 
earee] ene can help vielding to the current infatuations of 

l ect I "and that ** soon the gravest sage shares the fully 
of the part ith which he und the seet with whieh ke wet 
ships *; but the truth of an essential portion of the theory has 
been strikingly illustrated by the remarkable change of tone in our 


wlities Which has taken place in the brief time that Mr. Haves h 
| 


lehair 


oer pied the Pre identia Chially. 

‘The change is everywhere apparent. The general tone of 
Grant’s Administration, as determined by Grant himself and h 
ime di defenders and hangers-on, was responded to by office 
holeer ind newspapers in CVECTY part of the country, und the 
changed tone is also responded to with wenderfal celerity. In te 


things is this more apparent than in the average Republican news 
paper. It is difficult te recognize in the party organ of the past 
two or three week the same jeurnal with whieh we had become 
familiar during the preceding six months or six years. Its distin- 
euishing features have changed as markedly es these of a man will 
rometimes change when their possessor is rapicly reeevering irom 


olonged debaueh. We need go no further back 
canvass for abundant proof of this 


The 


a severe iilness er pt 
than the Presidential 


vteration, 


sudden 
canvass Was conducted, as we cannot 
vet quite forget, in accordance with a ke Blaine, 
idler and Wheeler, and passed on to the rank and 
who made up the 


and salutary 
ynote furnished by 
aecept il by Chit 
file of orators 
workers. We 


dl upon the re 


and writers great body of active 
Democratic hosts as we 


We 
resolve ne 


were to advance against the 


advane bel army at Gettysburg. were to 


member the prison-pens of Andersonville, and 
»defeneeless freedman to be restored to the tyranny of bis 
former master, ete. We were to ward oi! by our ballots the threa 


tening burden of Southern claims with which a “ Confederate” 


Congress would be sure to overwhelm us, and so on, But sinee the 
in Washington we have seen in no 
the great purposes of 
Even the poor negroes whom we heard weeping upon 
the count of the State 
dried or, at least, fail 
Republican editors. The 


‘outrages”™ or of further develop- 


day of Havyes’s first appearance 


Republican paper the slightest reference to 


tue Canvass 
when 


‘in Florida votes was 


to have 


a street-cormel 


finally rectified, appear their tears, 


any longer to make their sobs audible to 
telegraph brings no news of 
ments of “the Mississippi plan.” 


lisgusted with military control of States, and thoroughly convinced 


very Republican has become 


that a State government which cannot support itcelf should not be 
Indeed, it is no longer the freed- 
most 


might hesitate to 


» by national soldiers, 
summoned 


Many a reader 


propped 
man but the white man who is 
in Abraham’ 


which was Dives 


swe tly to repose 


bosom. decide 


and which was Lazarus. 


In fact, every issue of 


th rapp s to be settled. Rebellion is dead; there are no 
rebel tn t have been-a spook with which Blaine frightened us. 
The same change of tone exhibited also in all references to the 


The urgent 
approved every removal or sppointment of the 
Merton and EBoutwell, 
and managed even to gulp dewn Butler, is decidedly encouraging 
But cf the 


unapimous opinion of party followers that the “ spiciis’ 


civil service. necessity of reform advocated by papers 


whieh have steadils 
President, ewlogized the statesmunship of 


even if somewhat cenfusing. there can be no doubt 


practi illy 


190 
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must be abolished, otlicial patronage should not be 


that 
| s, and that the President must be 


| contre led by members of Congres 


sustained by all good patiiots against all attempts to overthrow his 

} policy of reform 
The special cause of these great changes is pot at all difficult to 
understand in the light of the idustration referred to above. Fora 


humber ef years our entire political system had been vibrating in 
but tone. Grint went 


out and HH tives came in, and wnother tore was sounded. 


aceord with a low and dreary well-detined 
| Immedi- 
| ately, as with Chladni’s figures of sand on an undulating plate of 
elass, our political system responded and strove to rearrange itself, 

Some of the “ grains,” indeed, were not able to get into position with 
| sufficient rapidity, but dropped out of the system and disappeared, 
| and some others are likely to go in the same direction ; but as long 
as the same tone continues to sound we may be sure that the olt 
Even Ingersoll and 


Butler ina blundering way are striving to aceord with the change, 


arrangement of figures cannot be renewed. 


‘former is preaching “ peace and reconciliation,” while the 
latter has actually promulgated a method of civil-service reform. 
It is net at all necessary, in recognizing Hayes as the oceasion of 
this whol change, to suppose that he is a great man, or to 

reve he has thus far done, or to believe that he will fulfil 
resident. Nevertheless, he has already occasioned 

fthe peliticeal atmosphere. Nearly everything con- 

r polities ean be discussed more candidly and 

s possible a month ago. We can talk about the 

Soul do the negro without having a “bloody shirt” flung in 
' We can discuss State governments without being ae- 
cued ef treason against humanity if we fail to approve of bayonet 


support. We may henceforth dismiss the subject of reconstruction, 
not be called upon to sing the praises of a bedrageled 
civil service. 

The moral of the change is to be found in a reeognition of the 
great influence of the President upon our political svstem and, indi- 
rectly but no less importantly, perhaps upon society and morals. 
As our government is now ecnstituted, the power of the President 
The control of postmasters and mail-contractors, of 
distriet-attorneys, marshals, collectors, of the patronage of the 
Army and Navy departments, in the assignment of contracts for 
, ete., gives to the Administration a powerful hold upon the 
interests and affections of a multitude of widely-dispersed and, as a 
rule, energetic men, who will either approve its course in all re- 
spects, or at least refrain from adverse criticism upon it. Nearly 
or quite one-half the newspapers of the entire country, moreover, 
will always strive to be in eccord with the poliey of the leaders of 
the party, and will not be able to perceive defects which may Le 
plainly evident to an impartial observer. A large majority of those 
who call the party their own, also, though wholly without pecuniary 
ov other especial interest in it, will always be ready toecateh and re- 
spond to the tone of its leaders and slow to believe that their heroes 
are fallible or impure men. It is safe to predict that, had Blaine 
succeeded in his attempt to break down the policy of the President 
and confine him to the system marked out by the managers of the 
canvass, we should to-day have been reading the same dismal edi- 
torial articles with which we became so painfully familiar during 
the past Administration, and should be bracing our nerves to endure 
for another four years the afilictions of the last eight; and the same 
men who are now Llithely writing eulogies of ilayes’s new policy 
would be writing praises of his wisdom and courage as displayed in 
f.llowing the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor. We have been 
ridiculed frequently by foreigners for the intensity of feeling dis- 
played during our Presidential canvasses ; but the feeling has more 
justification than we always care to admit. The President and his 
immediate advisers will always give a guiding tone to our party 
politics and to a not unimportant part of our society, and his in- 
fluence will always be distinetly visible, therefore, in the formation 
of cur national character. The ideals of the rising generation can 
Lever greatly surpass the accepted qualifications for the chief magis- 
traey of the Republic. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATIONS. 
i panie in England over American railroad seeurities is but an 
exaggeration of the distrust of them which is felt here, and 
which tends rather to inerease than diminish among the elass 
This distrust has 


known as investors. already received a great 


deal of discussion, but most of this discussion goes to throw the | 


blame of railroad evils and abusts, like those of polities, on the 
of a considerable number of men known as “ wreckers,” 
and notably Jay Gould. The consolation offered to those who have 
suffered in purse by the recent railruad convulsions consists in the 
main ot denunciations of persons who, for their own wicked pur- 


“* baduess ” 


poses, play ducks and dvakes with railroad securities, and exhorta- 
tions to the weil-disposed and upright to discountenance and frown 
on them. This, however, only covers a very small portion of the 


ground on which the mischief takes place. Tie reason why raids 


on American railroads are successful is only to be found to a very 
It is to be found ina still 
greater extent in the character of American investors. No portion 
of the community is remarkable for the possession of a fierce, un- 
compromising, and investigating spirit—the portion of it which has 
savings from which it wishes to draw interest perhaps less than any. 
The American investor is not, on the whole, so credulous as his 


small extent in the character of the raiders. 


Nation l 


English brother, but he is much less disposed to make a fuss after | 


he has been cheated. Nothing is more remarkable in our finaneial 
history than the small number of grumblers left behind by the nume- 
rous railroad, banking, and mining catastrophes of the last twenty 
years. The American victim or dupe takes acertain pride in bear- 
ing his losses with silent dignity, and letting the thief run. He is, 
moreover, as a general rule, utterly hopeless about getting anything 
back, and therefore is very apt to look on all attempts to get re- 
dress at law as time wasted. He is as averse to complaining 
or \ituperating over a swindle as to mourning 

and tries as speedily as possible to forget all about it, and, if he 


over a fire, 


and, as a gene- 
ral rule, he has not much difficulty in finding something else in 
which he ean secure at least partial compensation for bis losses. 

It is in this state of the public mind that “ wreekers” and de- 
frauders and embezzlers find their best security. For this legislation 
cannot supply a complete remedy, but there might be legislatioa 
which would preduce a good deal of change fer the better. Part 
of the apathy and disposition of the investors to let bygones be 
bygores is the result of the inadequacy of existing means of turn- 
ing indignation or discontent to any practical account. Nothing, 
of course, coukl be better calculated to foster the disposition to put 
up with frauds and abuses than the knowledge that resistance or en- 
quiry is very likely to have no oiher effect than the increase of one’s 
losses. In the absence, for instance, of all legal regulation as to the 
mode of keeping railroad accounts, the possibility that accounts may 
Le eooked rises into almost certainty that they have been cooked 


has any money left, to “go into something else” ; 


when anything goes wrong. 
minds of stockholders who know that, under any circumstances, 
they could not understand the accounts, is, of course, almost para- 
lyzing when managers can charge almost every item of expenditure 
to almost any account they please, and cover up losses or mistakes in 
half a dozen ways known only to experts. An investigating stock- 
holder fcels that in trying to find out how things stood, he would most 
probably only succeed in making himself ridiculous. 
himself therefore, if timid, when the stock shows signs of sensi- 
tiveness or a fall begins, not in trying to detect guilt, but in diseov- 
ering from some friend whoin he supposes to be behind the scenes. 
whether there is anything wrong; and if he hears that there is, far 
from “assuming judicial fanetions,” he sells out and Keeps perfectly 
still. Whether there is guilt in the matter is not, he thiuks, a ques- 
tion which concerns him, for the s'mple reason that the means of 


He occupies 


answering it are not within his reach. 

Another potent cause of this avathy is the entire absence of je- 
gal protection for minorities. The law, in faet, in all joint-stovk 
enterprises, treats the owner of a bare majority of the shares as, 
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The cfiect of this certainty in the | 
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for all pra i] purposes, the owner « i 
control” of an enterprise 1 ; e 4 

but of a fraction more than Jnl de to wry A 

the law gives the power of ruining from » to i 

minority drop into the position of the vanquished 

They lose all rights which the victor is bound to resp 

their shares completely at his merey. He may—we have know! 

one such case—make himself president of the company and \ 

himself the entire revenue as salary, and the 1 rity h 

remedy. Vhat is worse, thev get very little s 


public. The publie thinks they ought to have b 
to have found out in time what Was coming, aud las lo 
did not likeit. The © eontrolling interest.” ind 


like a hostile invader in an enen 
keeping the minority in ignorance of what 
cujoys searing them by sudden drops in 
stock, and snubbing it When it asks for informat | 
to suggest a cure for this complete 


the stoek, but everybody must adinit 


confiscation by the holder of th 

civilized legislation ought not to permit. “Phe pows 
trolling interest” ought to be limited, and 
and enforceable by some simple process oi 


it ought not to make anybody complete 


ests, and stockholders who distrust his eha 


his policy, or think they are about to bi 
scheme, ought to have some readier means of ¢ 
sale of their property at a saeritice. In fact, if there be atyt! 


to whieh recent railroad disasters point cle 


the day it is the creation of some sort ot 


secure the publicity of railroad management. 1 
power of interference, the power of le ae 
clearly What was going on would be an 
vesiors It will be observed that hardly any breakdew 
securities is the result of anything very sudden i 
mismanagement whieh leads to it is usually 
years of secret ‘ manipulations ” or ‘+ operations” on the part ef 
the “controlling interest,” daring which the cutside werk t 
perfectly quiet and peaceable either by t payvm f dividend 
or the assurance of some ** promine) 
and that evervthin: coing on satisfaeton 
‘*was never in better condition than it is to 

If annual reports were examin 
whose duty it would be to disseet and expound t ‘ 
matjon of pliin people, and if the books could at any t ove 
hauled by the same body on the demand ef a coeta 
of timid or suspicious stockholders, probably hard of 
great wrecks would oceur. Such a process, fo ee, yuilet 
have made the downfall of the Jersoy ¢ 
it would have put the public on its guard, probably have 
opened the eyes of the managers tl sc thet e ol 
the course they were pursuing long before any irreparable m 
was done. There is something discreditable in the highest degre 
to our legislation in the possibility that a steek can continue at pa 
in the investment market vears after a revelation of the facts would 
have sent it down to fifty. It is very doubtful whether after th 
events of the last ten vears complete confidence in railroad securi- 
ties canbe restored without the creation by the various States of 
some such supervising bodies. 


PROGRESS AMONG TILE FREEDMEN, 
Cursuo“m’s ISLAND, NEAR Bravrort, S. C., Marc 


THOUGH a clergyman, I am ither a member of a Con: val ins 


inmiitee nor an agent of a missionary 

> ] | | 
tint can place more confidence In some of the 100) 
made upon me by a fortnight’s unrestrained association with the Souchern 


) F ; " 
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I am impelled to write from the fecling that 








The 


bier tuking too | view of Southern problem | 

" fy t port of > Carolina which has the largest. | 
, which these negroes, of all ages, 
j {! eagerness to acquire the ruddi- 
their industry, docility, anxiety 
{ | il Sagacity, are no fess grail 
| them who voted for Hampton reason as it 

{ priety and importance of having r 

t uy ad they also remark on the littl 
Chan wd. The only kind of intimida 
itl e threat of discharge from employment, 2 
buadantly at the North during the early 


d { nt ver ition Bat the freedmen are fast working 
the Hoan independent position, and are familiar with the argu- 
ment that 1 ipital of untrs is dependent upon the labor as the 
lial on the capital. The Democrats seeured many votes from the 
new igh the well known methods of flattering attention and pa 

tre I thermore, it i urrently reported here by the negroes that 
som ( vote for Hampton but did not dare to face the overwhelm- 
it | timent of t} immediate locality ; the women gathered 
it tl and Lecupe 1 abuse on the Democrats. The pastor of 
tl ! lorel church in Charleston, formerly a slave, and now 
t lucatcd, wieldh na modest way a good deal of influence, 
and } 1: intimate knowledge of the situation of things, says he shall 
feel casivt t the inte if the colored people for the next two years 
under Hampton than under Chamberlain, believing that the antagonism 
of the 1 il be much | under the former than under the latter. 
What . however, is, that eventually, under Democratic rule, their 
public schools will be abolished in Alabama. But Hampton piv mises to 
maintain the schools on the present footing. Virginia is keeping her faith 
well in regard to schools for the colored people. Georgia has an active 
party ! born citizens, including the secretary of her present Board 
of Education, who advocate an enlightened policy regarding negro schoois 
Alabama treats whites and blacks alike in withholding all appropriations 
for schools, professe’ly for economical reasons. We at the North should 
not forget | slow has been the growth of our public-school system, and 
what an int of indifference and opposition its most enlightened pro- 
visions still uunter. There is a far-seeing party of politicians at the 
South who, from considerations of policy, if not from higher motives, are 
determined trol the negro vote by giving them some things which 
they want In the present stv'e of things nothing conciliates the negro 
voter more than to furnish him at least with some semblance of educa- 
tional advar es. The watchword of local politicians at the South is 


likely to be the very opposite to that of those who truckle to the Roman 


Catholic element at the North 
It is 


polities of the South can be productive, in the end, only of evil. 


even to a superficial observer, that sentimentalism in the 
A pro- 
ingon which is surely and not slowly bring- 


P 64. aban 
if natural 


selection ” is x 


CeSS ( 


ing to the front those of the colored people who are best fitted to lead. It 
isof the utmost importance to the colored people that those who come to 
be their leaders should rise to that position through the ordinary trials 
which fit men for such responsibilities. A sentimental attempt to bolster a 


man up, on account of his color, ina situation which he is not competent to 


N 





fill, is the surest way to repress that struggle for excellence upon which 
the very salvation of the freedmen depends. In local polities and in mat- 
ters of ial influence, and in educational and ecclesiastical affairs, a very 
hopefu f colored men are taking the lead, unconsciously simulating 
the réle of the better class of whites with whom they have associated. It 
will be essential to the highest development of the negro that he have 
some chance of political preferment. He has such opportunity in those 
localities where the black race is largely predominant, as in this county. 
The ablest men of their race wil! very naturally gravitate to such districts, 
as Carls eravitated to the States in which the German element was 
powerfu Phere seem he nothingin the way of a natural organization 
of the colored population int inmunities where they can have the freest 
oppert t develop t. This tendency is already manifest here as 
well as in other places. A year or two agoa man of great influence in 
Geo uma (1 not certain which) started a scheme to form a | 
neg Texa [fe wes so far suecessful as to induce 1,500 or | 
more ( emi reupon the white capitalists and citizens 
exp him cr untry of its labor, and brought in- 
fluences to bear upon him t e him to desist from his efforts. Time and 


his own wel!-directed exertions are operating both to elevate the black man 
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ation 


and to reconcile 


the more intelligent of the whites to what is inevitable, 
the possession by the negroes of some degree of political power. 


In default of a good public-school system at the South, and in prospect 





nsiderable delay in establishing a general system of education here, it 

ix extremely important to aid by private contributions the schools that are 
still maintained by the philanthropy of Northern people. It is astonishing 
ymuch such efforts can accomplish among a people who are cager for 

the rudiments of knowledsze. On the Island of St. Helena, just opposite 
Beaufort, there are, in round numbers, 2,000 negroes. with but nine white 
families. "Through the personal efforts of two wealthy Quaker ladies from 


Phil 


most the entire population can now read, and the families are largely com- 


wdelphia, continued since 1862, aided by two or three assistants, al- 


ing intoy possession of homesteads of their own. Under the patronage of 
the American Missionary Association normal schools of a high grade, and 
largely attended, are maintained at Hampton, Va., Charleston, 5S. C., Ma- 


con and Atlanta, Ga., and numerous other centres. In some instances 


these schools. 


which 


Democratic legislatures have made appropriations to 


These and similar institutions offer practical channels through 


to help the Southern people while they are waiting to see how to 


fully help themselves. Nor should any one, even from a_ social 
and political point of view, omit to notice the progress among the 


colored churches of the South. There has been at the South since the war 
a great increase of colored churches and colored preachers. 
They are founding theological 
schools of their own, and are sending their preachers to other theological 


These unecon- 


sciously 


imitate the whites in everything. 


in numbers that are most encouraging. Their singing is of a high 


schools 
order. You hear in their Sabbath assemblies the slow, sustained movement 
Some of their voices are harsh, but in their great 
We 
at some of their prayer-meeting songs ; but they are far better in 


of the genuine choral, 
congregations the harmony is perfect and the effect is powerful. 
sinile 


sense and melody than the trash with which the majority of the congrega- 


tions of the Nerth are being deluged While our Northern congregations 
are retrograding in this respect we find the General Conference of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church resolving to ** discourage the singing of 
common ditties and badly-composed penny ballads.” 


"i 
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HE CUANCES OF LIBERAL ASCENDANCY IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpoy, March 7, 1877. 
=~ interest on the Eastern question is, for the moment, suspended. 
The discussions in Parliament which were promised have come to 
The wind has been taken out of the sails of the leaders of the 
Opposition and their good ship ** Criticism ” is lying becalmed. The policy 


naught. 


which they advocated in the autuinn, and which received the approbation 
of their followers, has been adopted by the Government, and a more ener- 
getic policy, which some among the leaders were ready to advocate—a 
policy of active interference, in conjunction with the Powers, in favor of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte—has been rejected by the left wing of 
the Liberal party, the’ peace-at-any-price people, including Mr. Bright and 
the representatives of the commercial centres. 
the leaders are benumbed. 


The faculties, therefore, of 
They sit on the front bench, opposite to the 
Their opponents taunt them with their in- 
ability to move, and their friends decline to follow them if they do move. 
But what can they do? They say, and say justly, to their opponents : 
‘* You have been at your old tricks. 


Treasury bench, powerless, 


You have stolen our clothes while we 
were bathing in the autumn—perhaps it might have been better for us if 
we had not bathed—and now you taunt us with our nakedness. You have 
no policy of your own, but you come to us for a policy, and sneer at us be- 
cause we will not throw ourselves upon a division which, with your ma- 
jority, is certain death to us. We answer you, as Sir Robert Peel used to 
answer the taunts of your present leader when he twitted him with a want 
of policy in opposition, that ‘ we will not prescribe until we are called in.’ 
Go to the country and appeal to it upon this Eastern question and your 
conduct of the business, and we will meet you there. It is no function of 
an Opposition to formulate a policy for the Government. If the appeal to 
the country places us in power, as we have every confidence it will, then we 
shall have access to the Government offices and to all the officia 
information, and we will speedily show you what our policy is. 
you may go your own way to your own destruction. 


sources of 
As it is, 
We will watch over 
the honor and the interests of the country so far as we can, and we will do 
you from imperilling these. 


our best to prevent 
work for you, and we decline to give you an opportunity of stamping cut 


But we refuse to do your 


our criticisms by the brute force of your majority. 
majority can do many things in the House of Commons. 


A well-disciplined 
But there is one 
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thing it cannot do, it cannot compel the minority to show its hand before 
its own selected time.” The answer seems to me to be complete, and the 


tactics of the Opposition—tactics, it may be, of masterly inactivity—seem 


to me to be, in the circumstances, perfectly legitimate. 
But suppose that the Government were foolish enough to take the Oppo- 
sition at its word, and appeal to the country, what grounds would the Op 


position have for anticipating a favorable result ? 

The Parliamentary representation at the present moment is distributed 
as follows: The ‘Tories hold 348 seats, the Liberals hold 247, and th 
Home-Rulers, 59. When the two last classes unite, the Government have a 
nominal majority of only 39. The contingency, however, of a union on 
any question whatever is now so remote that the Government may safely 
calculate on a secure majority of from 50 to 70 in any division in which the 
The actual distribution of 
the representation 1s curious, whether it be regarded in reference to the 


Ba 


relative strength of the two parties is tested 


eountry which is represented or in reference to the character of the consti- 
tuency. In England tae Tories have a majority of 109 seats ; in Ireland 
they have a small majority over the Liberals, but both parties are outnum- 
bered by the Home-Rulers. In Scotland the Liberals have a majority of 
two to one, and in Wales they have a majority of rather more than two to 
one. In the counties, and especially in the English counties, the Tories 
There are 172 English county-seats, and the 
unfortunate Liberals have secured only twenty-seven of them. 


have it all their own way. 
The bucolic 
: In the Irish counties 
Home Rule is in the ascendant, the apostles of that creed holding no less 
Only the 
other day, in the latest Trish county election which has taken place—an 


mind is hostile to the spread of Liberal principles. 
than sixty per cent, of all the county constituencies in Ireland. 


election in the ** historical county of Waterford ”—it was proved to demon- 
stration that where the priests and the Home-Rulers combine, neither Liberal- 
ism nor Toryism nor a combination of the two has a ghost of a chance of 
success. The priests and the rabble bearded the country gentlemen of both 
parties, and left them in a minority of four to one. In Scotland the two 
principal parties are equally divided, and in Wales the Liberals hold seven 
and the Tories eight county seats. The vague doctrine of Home Rule finds 
favor neither with the astute Welshman nor the canny Scot. 

In the boroughs, in contradistinction to the counties, the Liberals have 
considerabiy. the best of it. But the commercial and manufacturing pro- 
clivities are not so pronounced in favor of progress as the bucolic proclivi- 
ties are in favor of standing still. The Liberals hold altogether about fifty- 
three per cent. of the boroughs, the Tones forty-one per cent., and the 
Hlome-Rulers nearly six per cent. In the universities, to which nine seats 
are allotted, culture and light, or, it 
clerical, predilections favor Toryism, Out of the nine seats only two are 
represented by Liberals—namely, London University, which in most things 
is ahead of the older universities, and two of the Scotch universities, com- 
bined for Parliamentary purposes into one—while seven are held by Tories. 
The two old seats of learning, Oxford and Cambridge, true to their eccle 
siastical instincts, will not be decoyed away from their innate obstructive- 
ness by any sound of Liberal doctrine. What are the Liberal dogmas of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform to them ? The clergy are never slow to 
gird on the sword of Gideon—sometimes even in an unjust quarrel. 
Lightly taxed, and, it may be, doubtful of their own utility, they do not 
like a niggardly administration which cuts down salaries and discharges 
useless servants. And as for reform, the thing is hateful to them end 
has been persistently opposed by them ever since the word was coined, 
The Dublin University seats have ever been and still are regarded es the 
strict preserves of the Tory law officers of the Crown. 

Such, then, being the state of the Parliamentary representation, what 
grounds have the leaders of the Opposition for hoping for a change in the 
temper of the constituencies, and for desiring to drive the Government to 
perform the Japanese rite upon themselves ? 


may be, professional, and especially 


In the first place, it is obvious that the Liberals cannot be worse off than 
they are. They have everything to gain, and nothing to lose. In 1874, in 
that to them unfortunate melodrama of the early spring when they were 
stricken root and branch, they suffered an unprecedented discomfiture 
Nothing quite like it had ever happened in the parliamentary history of 
the country. 
number of the seats which they now hold, and they can hardly fail to gain 


They are unlikely to lose any, or at least any appreciable, 


Constituencies are 
The 


say, have had an innings—a pretty long innings ; it is time that the Liber- 


a not inconsiderable number from their opponents. 
fickle, and they like to see a change of government. Tories, they 
als, who have been fielding out in the cold, should have their turn at the 
wicket. 

In the second place, the present Administration have fumbled over the’r 





191 


If the 
h Mr. Glad 


it is almost certain that ‘tthe ur 


ation. 


policy abroad, and have done nothing worth speaking of at home. 
Liberals had heen in office during the past eighteen months, wit 
at the head of the Administration, 


speakable Turk” (to pe te 


stone 
Mr. Carlyle’s expressive if hardly grammatica 


words) would have been less tenderly treated than he has been by the Earl 


of Bexconsfield and his pliable but timid Foreign Secretary, Mr. G 
stone was the only man of public position in this country who grasped 
situation from the beginning. As early as the Sth of February, IS76, in 
his speech on the opening night of the session, he showed in unhesit 
language that the time had come when our traditional policy towards 


Whether this change of attita 


not say, but 


Turkey must be radically changed. 
have been right or wrong, I do the country in the autumn 
seemed to show that it would have approved the chang The Opposition 
candidates at a general election would have a good deal to say on this t 
to sympathizing audiences. 

In the third place, the Liberal perty throughout the « 
organized at present, so far at least as the machinery of electioneering g 


than it has been for thirty years. 


uuntry ts better 


Since the davs of the Corn-Law Leagu 


the Liberal party has been resting on its oars. The local associations and 


| clubs have been sleeping while their opponents have been expending money 


The 


Virgins, and when they were called upon in 1874 their lamps had all x 


and energy in every constituency. Liberals have been like the foolish 


out. Even in the most 


They do not mean to be caught sleeping again 


Bootian of the counties they are bestirring themselves. They expect to 
startle their opponents when they get the chance ; and such elections as 
have recently taken place by casual vacancies show that these expectations 


appear to be well founded. 

In the fourth place, there are indications within the House already that 
Sir Stafford Northcote is unable to keep his men together. The 
before last he allowed a young Lincolnshire sq 
attack on Mr. Gladstone, which alienated the feelings of all the 
of men in the House, and for the time consolidated the ranks of the Oppo- 


week 


’ ) 


re to make an msolient 


better sort 
sition. Mr. Disraeli never would have sanctioned such a piece of trans 
parent folly. 
tion, including all the Cabinet Ministers in the Lower House, were out voted 


} } 


by a considerable majority on a question relating to colonial 


Last week he and twenty-two members of his Administra- 


marriages 
showing that the present Tories have forgotten the lessons which their pri 
decessors learned in their deaiings with the colonies when George the Third 
was king. Last Friday a section of Tory malcontents went into the lobby 
against the Government and the rest of their party on a point of interna- 
tional law regarding the Treaty of Paris ; and to day Sir John Lubbock 
carried the second reading of his bill to preserve ancient monuments from 
destruction against the voice of the Attorney-General and the votes of most 
of the Administration. 

These considerations all tend to strengthen the opinion of the leaders of 
the Opposition that their game is to play for a dissolution 
reasonable that they should adopt this course 


It is net un 
But it is as unlikely that 
the leaders of the Administration will be taunted into advising a dissolu 
tion as it is that the leaders of the Opposition will be taunted into a pre 
mature disclosure of 


their policy on the Eastern question. Both parties 


will wait upon events. The lull which is now oceupying our attention here 
as will shake the 


foundations of more important institutions than a British Administration. 


and in the East will probably be followed by such a storm 


THE POLITICAL AGITATIONS OF GERMANY, 


Germany, March 4, 1877. 
THOSE parts of the Emperor's speech at the opening of the Reichstag 
which have been principally commented upon by the 
have attracted comparatively little attention in Germany. As to peace 
and war, the confidence in the policy of the Government has been all the 


foreign press 


time so general that the thoughts and the feelings of the people have been, 
and still are, almost entirely absorbed by the critical state of our internal 
affairs. With been afforded the 
public mind by the Emperor's speech. The confident declaration, that ‘*‘ the 
organization of the Empire and the sound sense of the German people form 
a strong bulwark against any anarchical tendencies,” 


regard to this, considerable relief has 


has put a damper 


on the unbridled imagination even of the worst among the weak-kneed 
alarmists. ‘There is now no more danger—if there ever was any—that any 
thing rash will be done or attempted in consequence of the result of the late 
elections. Those who must be supposed to have the strongest inclination 


to try a prompt cure by the aid of stringent laws are restrained by the calin 
attitude of the Government, and those who used to shrug their shoulders 
at the emphatic warnings of Count Eulenburg have learned to understand 





? ‘ ’ 
' Vot the tion « 
PP FP i 
rmoof | nate ru " 
| passed or ¢ lebated wl In 
‘ t : but no matter what th stion 
! lj ft valve was opened as soon as tl 
! ' ‘ 1 in ew minutes the hissir 1 scald- 
nd cloud over their heads | 1) 
1) [ af Zit 7c ribes the situ- 
Wi Liberal or an Ultramontane takes the floor, whether Camp- 


ha bial sia takes partinu the debate, behind every speaker from the 


< in the 


ch of the ministers, stands ‘black care’ 
poof Social-Democra it isnolonyvera vain fear of spectres that presses 


heavi th ul main is the detinite fear of a visible danver, the 





Pr t wn meas Lov numbers, But what do these excellent 
do int ranxiety they accuse each other in the strongest terms 
‘ men l = d é tv for the 


‘into such hugeness. The responsibili 


eXi n of Socal Democracy is charged by one upon the other, ard by 





mother ralltogether : ina really Babylonic confusion of tongues and 
Viluperation is exhibited an utter perplexity as to what to do,” 

a le f truth in this picture, but it is one-sided and ex- 
aggerated. So far as there really is any ** fear” it is not caused by the 
+ Democrats, taken entirely by themselves. Dz. Wehrenpfenniz said 
In one f his sp hes: ** With great ce Xterity the Social-Democrats have 
hidden t ! juine programme in all their campaign papers. . 
They only say: we will do away with the universal misery, with the mise ry 
w! has been bi it about by the laws of the Liberals.” The moderate 
part ire, there e, confident that the enormous gain of the Social- De- 
mocrats is part uly apparent, and that returning prosperity will thin their 
rank bly, though certainly not so fast as they have been swelled by 
the un ! ry But as tot ime wien the revival of trade and in- 
dustry may be expected the sages widely differ among themselves. There 
are many | who think Ierr von Camphausen too sanguine in his pre- 


diction that the upward start must now commence, because we have un- 


doubtedly **reached the bottom.” On the other hand, there is among the 


Liberals no flagging as to the correctness of their economical principles, and 
the Emperor's speech is understood to warrant the belief that, in spite of 
} i 


terial change in the economical policy hitherto pursued. As the agitation is 


one may expect to hear again every few weeks the 


old story that H von Camphausen and Dr. Achenbach are about to resign, 
und the ru will never fail to Cause some anxiety among those who find 
the principal sources of our calamities in the French war indemnity and the 
general com! ial crisis all the workl over, If they cannot shake off t! 

apprehension that, after all, the present Liberal system may not be able to 
outlive t ( the reason is, nevertheless, not that they are afraid of 
being overwhelmed either by the Social-Democrats or by any other sincle 
fraction of the Opposition ; it is the unnatural and unholy alliance of all 


position elements which causes their alarm, 


That such an alliance exists between the Social-Democrats and tl 


Ulti ntanes is no longer open to question. Herr Windthorst avowed in 
the House of Representatives : ** At the supplementary elections (Sti 

vthlen) all the parties looked out for allies. In Solingen we votel for 
Iferr Rittinghausen (Social-Democrat), because he could not do us as much 


harm as had been done to us by Herr Zang ( National-Liberal).” 


To this 


he added 1 declaration that the Government had it entirely in its power 
not only to sever this friendship, but to secure the help of the Ultramon- 
tar who alone «are le to erush the Social-Demoecrats. “Only the 
Church can curb Social-Democrac . There is no help except 
from the tea of the Cross, from the acknowledgment of authority. 


the priests locked up, you will not get rid of 


Your schools cannot avail you anything.” A 


1 proof of 1 ectness of these views, the Ultramontanes adduce the 
fact that w | lism reigns supreme the Social-Democrats caa 
muster but a d L wo of followers. The fact is admitted by the 
Liberals, but tl eX} tion of it is that the radicalism of the Ultra- 
montanes is so much m violent and regardless of truth and moral obli- 


alechol,” the 
at present only in generalities, 


gations of whatever kind that. in comparison with their ** 


Social-Democrats, who deem it wise to deal 


have to oifer but an insipid lemonade. The Ultramontanes, however, still 
pret 1 to hope that the Go nt may be driven to aecept their inter- 
pret thre ! ol The ¢ tnia Writes : ** To-day it still d>- 
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| the poliey of the Prussian Go unent with regard to the Av‘ 
/ 1 the econenn problems whether the alternative of the Social 
Dom ttis—to break or to bend—is to become of any serious importance 


portan 
Prussia.” The end of the pastoral scene with which it was attempted 


cose the stormy session of the Landtag does not seem to justify this 


Dr. Lasker, who had been appealed to by some Ultramon- 


an unexpectedly large quantity of oi] on the trou 
waters. Ife went so far as to intimate his personal willingness to 
Ultramontanes a revision of the ** May laws.” But he had to 
emphasize the fact that he did net speak in the name of his party, and 
National-Liberals nor the Progressists sustained him. 
sor Virchow taunted him with his ‘‘sentimental ’ mood, and Dr. Falk an 


nihilated the effect of Lasker's speech by 


Profes- 


au reminding the House that a 
slackening of the reins could not possibly render the Ultramontanes will- 
ing to become docile : as long as they were not willing to give up their 
principles, any vielding could not have any other effect than to render 
them more exacting. As no Ultramontane rose to coutrovert this opinion, 


the splendid fala morg tna of returning peace ant universal brotherhood 








ished without leaving a trace behind 
‘Mars is the ruler of the day’ 


} 


nplicate 1. 


*; the strife is waxing warmer and more 
The breach between the National Liberals and the Progres- 
sists threatens gradually to widen into a chasm, and the left wing of the 
latter seems almost ready to lock arms with the Social-Democrats. In 
Berlin, Dr. Hirsch, one of the leaders of the Progressists, is already vigo- 
, the duty of the 


» feed and house all those who, in e mseqnence of the people’s and 


rously agitating for **the people’s right to work ”—i« 
state t 
their own folly, do not know how to earn their bread. Such teachings 
must find a countless number of eager ears, when Suppenanstalten and 
Volkshii e% Professor von Treit- 
the most hopeful of all in the gloomy days before 1866, now draw 


w begin to spring up like mushrooms, 


bes | hike ’ 
the followiag humiliating picture of our actual condition : 


‘**Countless invidious accusations fill the air : that war of all against all, 
to which our Fatherland owes so many centuries of shame and impctency, 
threatens again to lay hold of pubhe opinion. In about twenty-two per 
cent. of all the election districts the majority has changed in the last thiee 
eurs ; numerous Stichwah/len prove the decay ot party life ; boldly, as in 
he worst days of the oid Empire, particularism again gives out the parole, 
‘What the Empire gets, is taken from our liberty.’ , Ihe ugliest and 
meanest form of party organization begins. Sma!] groups are joining— 
each of itself powerless, each so entirely devoted to its nearest selfish aim 
that the fulfilment of its desire must necessarily harm all other interests— 
but all together united in passionate accusations egairst the existir 
of things, and powerful through the weight of their concentrated atteck. 
 @ Statesmen out of service are the lague of every state whch h s 
passed through a revolution. The wheel of time has turncd at a fsariul 
rate, in the Empire as well as in the single state, throwing numberle s d- 
serving and undeserving politicians on the strand. Hundreds ef invidious 
eyes spy ouf, with all the intensity of the German rage fer blaming, every 
imperfection of ths Empire, which, at all events, is guilty «f advancing 
without the help cf its crities ; and nowhere dces the jronde ef the salons 
luxuriate to such a degree as in the capital, where one stands in too close 
contact with things, and where the thousand frailtics which are insey; ar- 
able from every grand operation (die sich an jedes mdchtige Schaffen 
hdingen) hardly allgw one to become aware of the miguty. progress of 
histery.”’ 
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Those who take a more hopeful view of the future trust that all this 
will help the nation to the one thing it needs the most—i.v., that it will 
teach us to understand that the successes of one great statesman and of the 
army have not been able to make us politically a great people, and that 


this ean be the result only of the arduous work of generations. 


Correspondence. 


VIVA.VOCE VOTING. 
To THE Eprror or THe Nation : 

Sik : Several of your correspondents have expressed themselves lately 
on the subject of voting. Nothing has 
been said in favor of the secret ballot, or of the ballot at all, except that 
its use expedites the collecting of the suffrages of the people. 


the secret ballot and viva-rve 


Against this 
sinall seeming advantage many and serious objections must be weighed ; 
and the advantage itself is merely specious, as will presently be seen. 

Beyond doubt, a judge, or judges, of election can, especially when many 
oflicers are voted for, receive ten or twenty ballots in the same time that a 
person could viva voce declare his preference for the different candidates. 
What then ? 


Let there be at least one 
to every two blocks of a city, and let the judges of election be residents of one 


I say multiply the polling-places. 


or other of the blocks ; let their service be compulsory and gratuitous, and 
ut let each voter take 
his place before the judges, separate and apart from all others, and declare 


let the polls be kept epen for at least two days. 
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in an andible voice his preference for the several candidates for whom he | ‘leave the field clear to the Lt A new orgs teat dn 
desires to vote. Also, let the same person appear only ence. and let a) best Known German scholars in this field, has been stra 

pause of not mor than —— seconds be allowed during which ke must | and makes its first appearance as a quarterly on Mar ! 

name the candidate for any particular ofice. In this way the voters would = Zeitscliritt J ”? she TP re, and it will | I yD 
be recognizable by the judges. Of course a strict system of registration is) Gustav Grober of the University of Breslau. Westermann & ¢ 

part of the plan. As to the time it consumes, I would only Say that the agents in this city Mr. Jerome H wkins’s Kastertid ‘est 

due election of public agents or servants is either important or unim place at Trinity Chapel, in West Tweaty-fifth Street, on Thursday ev 


portant. If unimportant, abolish it. One way of doing this is to make — April 5, 
many minor offices appointive. But if popular election be important, in T sit Gutintie af Maseesd Cot , 

7 ‘ . ‘ . 7 —ine secon tetin OL f Val lier abrar aS appear 
the name of common sense bring its importance home to the mind of every . 


i i , . “a3 ing the seven or eight months from April to November, 1876. 1 t 
voter. It is by no means a fault of the American citizen to devote too , +] ae - 
‘ ‘ os ; are much more cut down than in the first bulletin, in gene 
much attention to his public duties, however true it may be that many ‘ane? “oe ; ; 
‘ * | much in clearness thereby as in brevity ; but we doubt whet thie 5 


naves make a trade of politics. Whatever makes the average citizen pay , , ane a va ; . 

: aie gn Ap eieia i much advantage in the abbreviation of words. In 

more attention to the share he has in the government of his State or city, ; aa ; ; ; 

3 : : ; : . words had been spelled in full, the title would not have ove 
will so far be a reforming agency. 


a f : —— ; , and, in printing titles, unless one 
The Liberal party contendel for the ballot in England until, in an evil 





: ; ; gs larly the shortening of titles is not so great an economy) ; 
hour, they coinpassed their end. It was the old story of numintibus votu 1 a , . . , 
Ses re . : ; - ; . to the inexperience] reader, for there is a page and third blank 
craudita maliguis, They strove (against the advice of some of their wisest . ite : . , , 
a sea a = ae : end, for which, of course, the printer had to be paid exactly 
friends—Sydney Smith for one) to gain it for many vears. An experience ar TM. Ate 1 _ 
F My gs oe aft full of matter lhe list is well printed on excellent, almos \ 
of less than three years made some of its staunchest advocates lament , ; el 
. ‘ . ae : ; paper, and only needs now a littie more attention to typog 
their success. Such was the confession of Mr. Grote. , ee a : 
eas ‘ “ae P to be clear and quite satisfactory. The black type for lit 
Che vica-voee vote still remains the law in Kentucky. It was the law in : : 
Mi : ‘de of the] epee 1 1863. wi ' ‘ sapghe ' ; little large, is not as offensively prominent as i 
Missouri outside of the large cities until 186), when by a constitution forcec - : . ‘ 
; = i ; 7 ai ; Mr. Fiske’s new rules for the almost total exclusion of capitals \ 


on the people by military power, the ballot was adopted. Iam bound to | is : ’ ae 
; : . : ‘ ‘ eat and the unfortunate German nouns are reduced to a level w 
sav, however, that the late convention (of Missouri) failed to restore the sa : ; é . . 
" ; oR : of speech. There is as vet a certain want of uniformity, as w 
viva-voce Vote, though it narrowly failed of restoration. Among the argu- ; ’ 


* Eurly English Text Society ” is almost immediately f . 





ments of its advocates was the consideration that no one could vote who 


; ; _ | royale des sciences.” We notice uniformly **8 autl 2 
could not read unless. indeed, he committed to memory a longer list of Tee ase a aes . e 
i ti ith the diff i } Si 8. aufl., 2e éd.), which, according to the general usage 
names In Connection with the different oilices than most ignorant persons . , , , 
2 . aes ; I hooks and of eatalogues, would mean 8 editions, 2 ed Ns, { 9 
would be likely to do. Tt was said in debate—absurdly, as I think—that m ‘ , : " ; 
. ‘ : : 7 tom.” means 2 volumes. We are sorry to see a library { 
the viv t-vvee vote would deter some voters from expressing their true feel- ' 7 , . ce fo.P 
j ; ates ‘ a of Harvard College throwing its influence in favor of R in numera 
ings. 1 profess no sympathy with such timidity. A freeman should not a : ne ; 
Z ae me me : : y which are well enough as long as one has only low number expr 
shrink from avowing his preferences. To enable him to vote in a manner re ‘ FE Ce ie 
. tom. i, iv., but are both wasteful of room and hard to read wl 1 
which he fears to have known seems to me a very questionable advantage . ‘ ‘ , P , 
™ zines, ransactious, ete., force one to usc IXN\AV]1 or ¢ ANAIN., W 


s corrupting. » man who hes 3 to avow his choice has generally ; 
Iti prrupt ig Che man who he itates to Wow hi choice has generally 83 or 489 are little worse than 9. 
reason for being ashamed of it; and the exercise of the moral courage nec- 


essary for declaring his preference may strengthen the facalty—may accus —A number of reprints lie upon our table. J.B. Lippincott & ¢ 
. . P ° rhs aX wlitinr ¢ Ve srreran. a ore ‘ fionear fr ¢) _— 
tom him to act likea man. I should be glad if every one who shrinks from | S€” lus new editions of Contanseau’s * Practical Dictionary of the Pr 


this avowal were deprived of the elective franchise. I would not wish to | a English Languages” (12mo, pp. 43), 929) and the sume editor's * Pook 
multiply voters who sneak up to the ballot-box, deposit a paper, and tell one Dictionary’ (pp 272, 350). In point of excellence they still fall below 

or more untruths as to its tenor, Bat the main advantage resulting from | pretensions of the preface, and below the standard of other di 
the open vote would be the check it would impose on fraud. © Under the | Some of the ‘characteristics’ of these Works to which attention is 


; : ’ ’ sjell Write are alr yet whol] heont oa rf, a = 
plan proposed every voter at any election precinet would be, presumably, | Spechiully mnvit 1 are almost wholly a Mi, OJ 5 Ein Mement 


known to at least one of the judges. No large crowd need assemble any ease of the preposition taken by each French verb and adjective respe 
where, for there could not be a serious delay in taking the votes of all the ly—a glaring omission not hitherto supplied “(1)) This is doubly unircs 
residents of so small a precinct. If it be said that the exaction of aday’s other dictionaries are very particular in this regard, and neither 
service, gratuitously, from so many persons as would under th’s system of- eratadre nor under frar, d wier nor ask, dei n 

ficiate as judges would be onerous, the answer is that if the community be | "Or @ viible does M. Contanseau give the governing preposition or pr 
not willing to make this sacrifice for the sake of purifying the elections, | P sitions. What of this is done is wholly, so far as we have observed, in 
they are really tired of popular institutions and representative government. | te English French portion (on whieh much the greatest pains have been 


Any citizen who grudges one day thus devoted to public service must at bestowed), and there it is the exception, not the rule. Por t ewer words 
heart be in favor of a change in our administrative machinery. As the | 214 for idioms these dictionaries may be useful in addition to other, but 
service will fall on each one ia turn there is no unfairness in the distribu. | We do not know why either should be preferred say to Masson's * French 
tion of the burden. It is among the benefits of the proposed plan that it and English Dictionary,” whese typography is strikingly superior, As M 


ees : : - ‘antaneas des himaslf on saving the student from ridi nie i 7 
compels each citizen to take some part, however imperfect, in public | ©oNtanseau pri les himself on saving the student from ridiculous blunid 
affairs. * * * by discriminating for him between the numerous definitions of the sam 
aia - —? : : : French word, we may point out an amusing error that lurks in false point 
ing under Coren leur, which is defined as a ** joint-vender or seller.” Here 


Notes the hyphen is clearly out of place — Lot 
. 4 ° 
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plan and execution. It wisely employs the Roman character, and nee 
1) APPLETON & CO. have in press the first of a series of six volumes | only a heavier letter for the catch-words. From Ware & Co,, suecesso 
. 


on Experimental Physics for children, very copiously illustrated, the | of Brewer & Tileston, we have the revised edition of Samuel Eliot 


joint authors being Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, of the Stevens Institute, Ho- | ‘IHlistory of the United States.’ Instead of ending with the Com 
boken, and Mr. Charles Barnard. The volume soon to appear is on Light. | promise of 1850, it is now brought down to Grant’s second term ; 


The experiments are so contrived that they can be very cheaply made—no and, as may be supposed, the events that have occurred in the 
small desideratum. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co, will publish next month , meantime have necessitated not only considerable additions but a change 
a new edition of Forsyth’s ‘ Life of Cicero,’ in one handsome volume, uni- | of view and of perspective. A chapter ou ** Antislavery ” appears for the 
form in style with their recent editions of Stanley’s * Life of Dr. Arnold’ | first time, as ten years hence we may look for a chapter on * Civil Service. 
and * Memoir of Dr. Macleod.‘——The St. Louis Southern Lav R vier(G 1. It is an error to say (p. 370) that Benjamin Lundy advocated imim-diat 
Jones & Co.) will, beginning with the April number, be published bimonthly | emancipation. This manual his been further improved by the insertion 
hereafter. We learn from the circular of Niemeyer in Halle that the of maps; the dates still need to be kept more prominently before the 
demise of the R vista ai Filologia Romanza and the Jairbued fiir roman reader 

ische und englische Lateratur, referred to in our issue of March 15, does not ] incolts: Magazine for April has no salient feature, and if we 
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m Vl \\ Wye Islind,” it is only by reason of his 

| ht bject with at least temporary in 
historical, semi statistical papers 
| Mary 1, it has more im} ince than 
t // I A. L. Gihon melides his 

\ ( amor \tlant Island 

se he has nothing whit r 

! ( ! lL most ag ibly ¢ erning t 
| { umber he tells us of the Canary and 
( | ! t latter (which, ly th Way, are erroneously 
‘ f sixty, miles from the African coast) he has no 
t traveller who has visited the other groups need not 
extend | ‘ thi ‘except to be able the better to appreciate the 
fit t with the miserable sights he will encounter” in the 
Cape Verd Dr. Gillon here speaks asa physician and sanitarian, whereas 
1) vi tting that ‘ the island [of St. Jago] would genera!ly be 
( | is very uninteresting,” could as a naturalist declare that ‘* to 


lonly to an English landscape 


! i y the novel aspect of an 
utt land possesses a grandeur which more vegetation might 
S | ithe Madeiras that Dr. Gihon finds the invalid’s paradise— 


in the vale of Orotava, a favored spot whose ave- 


! mean temperature is 68.5, with a maximum of 76.5 in July, and a 
diff ! y 14.4 between the annual extremes ; where stoves are not 
only unknown, but unnecessary, as is far from being the ease in the Medi- 
terra healt! rts ; where one may wear linen garments all the year 
rou t} horigines went naked, except for the loin-cloth), and bathe in 
the i ‘tas wellon the }ist of January as on the 38ist of July.” It rains 
at © iva but 45 days in the course of the year, and the barometer stands 
almost invariably at $0.12. Living in the open air is here realized to the 
full xtent, whether the consumptive patient stays in or out of doors 


Dr. Gihon acknowledge 
castel on * Les Iles Canariennes et la Vallée d@’Orotava, sous le point de vue 
ifique.” Apr 
ommander Gorringe, 


his indebtedness to a work by M. Gabriel de Bel 
medical et hve 
has just been made by C 
About 150 


plateau connes 


pos of the Madeiras, an interesting discovery 
of the U 
es west of Cape St. Vincent, coming upon the submarine 
Madeiras Portugal, from 2,700 
sounded up toa depth of only 32, where he found a bottom of 


(lat. 33° 29° N., long. 11° 33’ W.) 


Be sloop G ttyshurg. 


ting the with fathoms he 


live pink 
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If the author of the ‘ Prostrate State’ were contributing articles to 
the Atlantic on the condition of South Carolina he would not give a more 
shocking : vuunt of the state of affairs there (though his articles would 
probably have a dierent tone) than does the **South Carolinian” who, in 


the pres 


‘South Car 


nt number of the magazine, tells the publie what he knows abor 

lina morals.” And yet it is not an unfair picture altogether, 

though The 
] 


whites, he declares, are in ordinary matters of conduct governed bv the 


without the accompanying reflections it would be better. 


ordinary rules of Christian morality. Their exact performance of duty is, 


however, interfered with by two or three ** peculiarities”"—a tendency to 


dissipation and duclling, a contempt for the rights of the negro, and an in 


toleran of difference of opinion or opposition, particularly in polities. 


These are old failings, chiefly produce] by isolation and slavery, and no 
doubt the last of them has been kept alive since the war by the intense bad 


veloped, and the coincidenee in the minds of the whites between 


1e Cau iw and order and decent government, and the cause of white 
t! \ lor nd decent g ment, and tl f whit 
suprema Polerance of difference of opinion is one thing, and a very 
rood thing, but when the matter in dispute is whether you shali keep your 


property, or somebody else confiscate it, there is apt to grow up a feeling of 


bitter W may be ealled by one side bigoted intolerance, and by the 
other h t indignation. The whites, too, are improving perceptibly, so 


that when we talk about the whites governing the State, we can form some 


idea of what sort of a state of society they are likely to develop. 
Purning negroes, Wwe are somewhat at a loss to make out 
what, \ description, ‘s to be expected of them. 
They {| practise the usaal moral eode,” but “in o! 

dience t ws they are far less alvancel than the whites,’ 
é ilcre | wrong among negroes to steal from or in any 
manner ch t hence, as a natural corollary in politics, ‘* they 
know { other officers steal the publie deposits, but, 
kn t applaud the theft and every one is 
‘ may have a share in the spoils.” As to truth, 
‘they ar st t 1 perjurers ever seen in courts of justice”; as 
to private morality, ‘chastity is the exception among them”; as to 


honesty, ‘* the bulk of the criminal business is supplied by the blacks. 
Whenever |: burglary, arson 


, and similar crimes are committed in 


reeny, 


Nation 
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Out of 


ihree hundred and tifty-five prisoners now in our State penitentiary three 


the South no one is suspected of the crime save negroes. 
nd twenty-five are colored.” As to sobriety, the writer expresses 
ir that ** drink is destined to prove as much the bane of the negro es 
of the Indian.” and the women * are almost as much given to drinking as 
"Po ec mplete this picture we must add that the writer naively 
‘two considerations which account for the vices of the negro.’ 


The first of these is, that the slaves were so continually ‘* whipped and hu- 


miliated before each other, often for no cause, that punishment came to be 


looked on as no disgrace.” The second of these is the prevalence of drunk- 
enness. Now, of course, liberty and the sense of responsibility which 
comes with the acquisition of property may in the course of time make 
honest, law-abiding citizens out of people who are dishonest, drunken, las 
of the 


Southern question, the important thing to bear in mind is that to hand 


civious, lying, and thievish ; but, in considering the political aspect 


the government of a State over to them is simply to hand it over to its 
criminal classes; and the fact that this criminal class happens to be of a par- 
ticular color, or that it has suffered great wrongs in the past, does not alter 
the case. The notion, too, that their having the ballot will in itself elevate 
them is a mistake. The ballot may protect them, but nothing short of the 
development of a sense of responsibility can possibly elevate them, and this 
can only come through education, suffering, self-denial, and the acquisition 
of those habits of thrift and economy which have given whites their capa- 
city for self government. 

The March number of Maemillan’s contains a noticeable article on 
‘French Life,” 


made a slight mirk in Freneh journalism. Horace de Ligardie is, 


Novels and French signed by a name which a few years 
since 
we believe, the pseudonym of a clever lady, the author of two volumes of 
*‘Chroniques (or Causeries) Parisiennes,’ published some years since by 
Charpentier. If the article we speak of is not a translation, Horace de 
Lagardie writes English almost as well as Freneh ; and if it is, he may at 
least profess to know Eagland exceptionally well. His purpose is to point 
out the faet that French novels do not form an accurate portrait of French 
life in anything like the sense in which English novels are faithful in their 
portraiture of English life. This was worth pointing out, for French 
literature is very much better known than French society, and French 
novels are read all over the world by people who are likely to have as little 
opportunity as possible to corre:t 
from 
spondence that exists in France between fiction and manners, but we had 
We feit that there 


French novels, but we fancied that 


the erroneous impressions they derive 
them. We had long ago been strask with the very limited corre- 
always supposed that its limitations were very obvious. 
was an imimense deal of humbug in 
In fact, in France every one does perceive it, 
it continues to flourish only unter that extraordinary rule which, in the 


every one perceived it. and 
eountry of Balzac, gives validity to the ‘‘ we know and you know, and you 
know that we know system. French fiction, in other words, rests upon a 
ertain number of conventions, which authors and readers agree together, 
for mysterious reasons, to pretend to take au sérieux. We say the reasons 
are mysterious, but they are probably connected with the desire, so strong 
in the French mind, to have certain types and categories and general heads 
definitely established. The author of the paper in Muacmillaw’s points out 
some of the conventions we speak of. It is a convention that young gicls 
living in chateaux roam the country alone on horseback ; it is a convention 
that young g7ntilshommes, disappointel in love, embark on an extensive 
course of foreign travel ; it is a convention thit these same gent lshommes 
spend large sums of money, or have it habitually to spend. In fact, young 
girls in France are not errant equestrians, and young men, of whatever 
position and in whatever state of their affections, go abroad as little as pos- 
ut these and a great many other things form part of the general 
romancer’s stock, of which the novelist, with a propitiatory wink, as it 
were, invites the reader, for the sake of havinz a neat, artistic, well- 
rounded tale, to asswne the reality. Horace de Lagardie points out the 
great difference between the novel-writing classes in England and France, 


sible. 


and the way in which in the latter country novelists come to have very little 
! 


knowledge of what is exlled good society. They belong to the literary class 


exclusively, and the literary clas; is apt to be poor, dingy, shabby, Bohe- 
mian. The novel is far less cultivated in France than in England, and is 
a form of literature to which people are rather ashamed to give much at- 
tention TT! 

ly the fiction market so inlustriously in England have no correlative class 


1ose clever amateurs—men and wome. of the world—who sup- 


p 
in France. There the class which forms the greatest body in our novel- 


reading public—the young girls—are suppressed at a stroke: in France 
young girls never read novels. In England governesses write novels ; but 
in France the éstitufrie2 who should permit herself sach an intellectual 





— 








ote etn ee 
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escapade would have little regard for assurel employment Presuming but confess that. as Mr. Mathews it 


in NIOUSIV saves ( ‘ 

that he is writing for young girls in England, we s ippose, Horace de Lia Claimant’ has been transferred from t} a at te 
gardie does not touch upon the most salient of the romanecer’s conventions Courts and of Parliament to the more seauestere] 3 \ 
in the list we have mentioned. We mean the conveation of the invetera y rist and the mathematician.” We rez t to ud that w 
of the rupture of the seventh commandinent. some experiments with the iridian (as 1 ‘ 

—The Commission authorized by recent Act of Congress to investigate | tM. 80 Lt have found the sime person's phot ° 
the grasshopper problem has been admirably constituted by the appoint two diameters, even when the pose of the head did 1 Indteate ext 
ment, by the Secretary of the Interior, of Prof. C. V. Rilev of St. Louis. foreshortening. This discovery has caused us such painful doubts as 
Prof. A. S. Packard of Salem, and Prof. Cyras Thomas of Tilin jis. andis | CUr own identity that we cannot bring ourselves to admit the Claimant’ 
connected with the United States Geolozieal and Creozraphical Survey The Old French Text Society has recently published \ 
under Prof. Ff’. V. Hayden. It held its first meeting, at the rooms of the of the first vear's issue, contiining * Brun de lM ntairne.’ a 
Survey, on the 21st inst. The enormous eeonomic interests involved render | fy) of the sixteenth century, pablishe | for tho fi i 
it a matter of congratufation that the Government has at leneth taken up | MS. of Paris by Paul Mever. Tie poem is incom \ 
the matter, while the character of the persons appointed to do the work | much is la ‘king is not known. Its value from ; 
makes us hopeful that the solution of the problem may be reached. We | slight. It is inte esting, however, for preservinz son f 
may now look to see at Mr. Mayes's hands the appointment of a red! | beliefs in rezard to fairies, and for its versifieation. in w . 
Commissioner of Agriculture. No important department or burew of | French rule about the feminine eesurais already alopte |. Tho f 
the Government has been so inadequately filled as this—we might almost | last volume for 1875 is in press, and will shorily | - elton It 
say so disgrace fully. It is high time that the ** practical ” agriculturists who | will contain the v l-known ‘ D2bat de: HZrauts de Fran A 
have heret fore managed to control it should give way to scientists of re- | followed by * The Debate bovween the Horallos of Ea ! 
cognized training and authority. Prof. J. M. Langston, a eoslored man, is | ¢@ mpyled by Johne Coke.” We learn from the DB 
one of the aspirants for the position, presuming, apparently, on the fact | ty of the publications for 1876 are nearly como! l ana 
that the great majority of our colored population are engaged in agricul press, The report shows a largely ineveasin m 
ture. His appointment, of cours>, would be farcieil. * Poetic justice ” to prosperous condition of the so iety. 
the race would be gross injustice to the whole country, which demands the , 
most enlightened discharge of all public trusts. Another claimant is Mr. 
J, M. Rusk, lately a member of the House from Wisconsin. Of his quali- i a a ae - aT on . 
fications for the piace it is enough to say that they are not notorious. A RUCRREES ESEORT OF MOVERS GELMAN 
third candidate is Dr. John L, Le Conte, of Philadelphia, who is not only | ‘(MLE first volume of this work has been previously 4 ted to t 
an eminent naturalist but the son of an eminent naturalist, and whose attention of our readers in No. 554 TI rs 1 expressed, lest 
scientific reputation has been forming for thirty years. He is backed by | the work might remain incomplete in coarse qn t t id don 
the recommendation of almost the whole boly of scientists in this country. | death, have not been realized. Professor Rickert has evidently left bis 

—Inall the Tichborne literature nothing perhaps is more curiousthan the | "> = A sacm om — altho: anbaaeh w I" _— ap rannibiats ei 
little pamphlet lying before us, * From Chili to Piccadilly with Sir Rozer third (and final) volume will soon appear, if, indeed, it has not already ay 


Tichborne : The Santiago Daguerreotypes and the London Photographs | P°* Lin Germany 

, . he . . : a ‘oneerning the character and quality of Professor R rt's work 

Compared ; Identity Demonstrate1 Geometrically, with Photograph illus- Concerning the chara ind quality of 1 r Rack \ W 

trations,’ by William Mathews, Editor, late of Weston-super-Mire @ 1z>tfe, : 

He b with volume one. It is not easy to set a precise value upon such labors, 
+ he- ; 


ean only renew the general expression of our views ren mnect 


ete., etc. (Bristol, 1876). Mr. Mathews is a traly noble logician. 


; ; rag 3 for the single reason that all standards of comparison are wanting eee 
gins by quoting Lavater'’s dictum, that ‘all countenances, all forms, all fo ' al yeni a ; and : ee Cher 
: . . es not exist, to our knowlelze, in English, « \ n i ' 
created beings, are not only different from each other in their classes, races, | & ot exist, to our knowledze, in . u lintels 
, gp ie anes s oe ikea the nrecent in acone or air (oe a men Ore 
and kinds, but are also individually distinct.” Next he says that if we ike the present in scope or aim, The author, a | .u ™ 


say 4 . rare’ P , an repute, as his critical editions and essays prove, has not attempted to 
measure with the same linear unit ‘‘any two photographs produced from - = eae ed ona I >t 1} 


, + 4 . ” , sketch the evolution of the grammatical forms of t! language after 
the self-same negative,” “they must always minutely correspond” ; that ; ; I - ss a 
1 . i i> : 5 Fashion of Grim. ‘yne. Kehrein. Schleicher. and others. but rathe 
the same holds true of a portrait and its proportional enlargement or re- aanon. age um, | ry Kehre ts ciisihatige : ee ee 
. F . : o show the forces, soci vlitieal, and ethical, that have « nerated 
duction; ‘‘and this granted, what remains [what, indeed !] but that, v0 show us sig sen. aa ul, and ee ~ —- 
to make the present literary language what it is These forces, o1 


cateris paribus, the incidence of the lines of subdivision must equally cor 


. . . = oa titue rerTors wWever,. are te or us i t} wore 3 f 4) le 1. 
respond in any two portraits of the same person taken at even widely dis- lent fact ho , are d D l f 1 ’ wT , ud 


M } . . tj 1, - . t } . i be , , + | ] 
ros oom : . — , . : r 2 espectivel »*presel Nein i Is, IN The } seni iriine 
tant intervals.” There is nothing difficult after this assumption, but ‘5 ™e" f a , ee oe sani : : 
i ; , : lion’s share falls, of necessi uther. One hundred pages ar 
several still remain to be made. One is that the daguerreotype and the the lion's share falls, of necessity, to Luther eee eee 


: ” aken up with Luther himself, and another hundred with t) en, or sets 
photograph (at least when the former is ** of matchless excellence,” and the | @*en Up wi 1 Leather h f, and another hundred with the men, or set 


latter ‘by artists of the first repute”) are “in their several proportions as of men, who were asso tat “with Luther. whether as d if Wers OF AS 
true to their originals as the sun that printel them is true to his diurnal | sr lependent een, OF ae avowed opp pnegine i 
journey in the heavens,” and that they permit of a “microscopic accuracy | Cf the great reformer is sketched with minute fidelity, and with sufficient 
of admeasurement.” Another is that ‘the iris, at its ext+rior rim, when vividness of coloring to thr joe everything els or eee: ide, The 
unaffected by disease, is a permanent quantity in a given individual.” pression that the reader will gun from Rickert's au ae Oe ae ee 
This geometrically demonstrative fact rests upon the testimony of “an emi. | bance 1 admiration for Luther's extraordinary genius and tact in the exe 
eution of his mission. The secret of Luther's suceess in fashioning a lan 


nent anatomist,” name not given, who begs to say ** that the extreme diam- 
eter of the iris, as well as the proportions of the other parts of the eyeball, |S“ is litable for his purpo mut of the Hoating, im ay ma of 
dial 


in its nature 


, ects. chancerv-jargons, and other effete modes of expression. is twofol 
have [sic] always «ppeared to me much the same in the youth as in the grown- ts, chancery-jargons, and other effete modes of expression, is twofold 





a Wie oe a ey ; irst. Luther made himself what no other individual. wh: 
up person he italics are ours, but they cannot vitiate the author's con- irst, Luther made himself wha ee ual, what 


: , : 4 : - “ 9 cornoration. not even the Saxon chancery could be—to an sation 
clusion—** hence, it must be obvious that in the instance of p rtraits of the no ¢ rp rat n,n t 1,ihe Sixon min ry I Wi an autho 

“ae ftar the dissolution of the so-called Wittclhochdenutsch. or lancuage 

same person taken at ten or at twenty years apart, and measured by the multi- y. After the dissolution of th led MV . language 

: ; . P — a P ‘ ‘ af tha madieval enice and re hich Rickert has hapnily char a 

plied width of their own trix, the admeasurement will necessarily coincide f the medieval epies and lyrics, which Rack has happily characterized 


eo } Hrrsich it “ye hiel f « vol \ foyt . 
: a oD : : li s the just she narrow vehicle of : xclusive rie ere 
in every particular.” The demonstration is complete when coarse outlines | aS Te eXquisttery Hes) i but n ehicle of an exclusive coterie. there 


oe me ; ; ery a ee eee ee ee ee ate or arammatin 
of Tichborne, 1853, and Tichborne, 1873, cross-barred at intervals equal to | W&S Mot in all Germany a singe standart Lof literary taste or grammatical 
the diameter of the iris, and showing in each case five diameters to the sep- | Correctnes Fach part of th intrv, each town, had it wn fashion 
, . : ach writer was a | 1 himself The amount of writine don: as for 

tum of the nose, seven to the mouth, nine to the crease of the chin, ete, , each writer was a law unto himself. The amount of writing done was, for 


ete., are set before us on the printed page. Portraits of Napoleon IIL. and 
: , —s hemes: the vernacular semoplovel for evervt 
of Prince Leopold, treated in the same manner, show that these facial pro- Memes + Tle Vernactiar was emyproyes : 


. -— : = ow ; a wast anhiart sage onl yzenido.science x” which. of course , 
portions differ in different persons. And finally, accompanying the Me !West subject, save only y id ience, for which, of rse, Latin 


those davs, enormous. Authorship ceased to be restricted to poetical 


hing, froin the highest to 


pamphlet we have the two Tichborne, faces lithographed on card-board and 
slit longitudinally so that the two middle sections can be drawn out and ies ler Neuhochdeuts “~~ rack Von Heinrich Rickert 
: x r Rand, vom i, bis zur M ics 18. J rt Lei; Weigel: New 





interchanged, when iris fits iris, nose nose, mouth mouth, and we cannot | York: L. W. Sehmidt 








— 


The 


rt \ i of affairs a he beginning of t 
I I l ! k aflix | his these to ta 
\\ ! man who had thu th eourage to 
( i i sin effort sj) to ’ 

But ly | reotten 1 « 
{ | t that L roms | self ! 
noatt f undertook t lesom 
i | l il | I ! ol th ver { ial Y 

’ Ww hii \ ill t v2 created. The consequen 
\ When Luther ne to address the German folk direct!y 
} Was essent vy their own, but which bore the distinctive 
f his tive ti hi words had all the authority, all the halo, 
{ ‘ 1 the man himself and his new doctrines. Writers of every 
‘ ts of every section of the country, accepted this new form 
of | " 1, this long-hoped-for German seriza comms » partly 


vnized in it instinctively the fulfilment of their wishes. 


but lefly because it was Luther's speech. They accepted it as jovfully 

iestioningly as they accepted the Reformation itself. Even had 
| been of a linguistic genius than he was, the immediate effect of 
] runge would scarcely have been le But, in the next place, Luther 


Wils iius of the highest order, and qualified for his vocation as no other 
man | been before him or after him. 

To] this assertion would necessitate the translation of our author's 
eSsiLy r We can only single out a few of the main points. Luther 
eame from the elemental class of society ; not from the ranks of abject, de 

ded } rty, the proletariat, but from the ciass which earns its daily bread 
in the sweat of its brow, and which—next to the peasant class—is the basis 
oft ial structure. Hence he retained throughout life a sympathy with 
t! laborer and the peasant, and a power of adapting his expressions to 
their shrewd, idiomatic, and terse idiom ; and hence, of course, the na- 
turalness and vital vigor of his diction. Furthermore, his experience in 
matters of dialect was greater than that of any other man. No one of his 
t uporaries, not even a knight-errant of Protestantism like Hutten, 
wat ught in contact with so many men of such varied conditions and 

h varied modes of speech. Ile was for years the father-confessor, in the 
truest and best sense, for all Protestantism. Whoever was in doubt of 
mind or distress of body or estate wrote or went in person to the great 
reformer, and was sure of a full and honest answer. Luther’s modest and 
quiet abode was the goal of a pilgrimage second to none of the Crusades. 
All the secrets of the soul, all the troubles of social and political life, were 


poured into his sympathizing heart in every German jargon, from the rasp- 
ing gutturals of the Swiss Rhine to the lisping sibilants of the half-Slavice 
D rina 


proprieti 


Let us add to this an inborn gift of expression, a delicate ear for 
‘s of speech and vocal utterance, a quick perception of what was 
se ln recognizing what vas attain- 


Luther became the 


most available, and sturdy common set 
shall be 
rsonifies to us the abiding clement of German thought and 


able, and we rin to realize how it was that 


Luther who pe 


Spee 1} 

By the side of such a central figure all the Franks and Murners, Fi 

iairts and Miinsters, Hans Sachses and Aventins and Zwinglis become of 
necessity mnnd-rate. They serve merely to swell the growing tide or to 
reveal—by hopeless opposition—its strength. What Luther did was done, 
in its essentials at least, for all time. Neither the Gatlicizing tendencies of 
Cha the Fifth and his satellites and successors, nor the insufferable 
pedantry of the Aulic Court, nor the neo classicism of the would-be learned, 

priggish Pharisaism of the Calvinistic German courts, could quite 
ingle this new-born Hercules, although they did succeed in retarding its 
vth and inflicting upon it many a grievous wound. 

We have not the space, much less the theart, for dwelling upon the 
between Luther's death and the times of Opitz and the Fruit-Bring- 
ing Se y. It was a period of reaction in every sense. The Jesuit party 

undermining the hold of Lutheranism in South Germany, 

\ the nation itself, exhausted by the production of so many great 
t if nee, Was recuperating its energies. The field of language and 
rature lay fallow, and the fruits of the Lutheran age seemed to be run- 

! »W The language itself was apparently threatened with bar- 
ivrism. What and how much Opitz and his school did for its restora- 

n has been set forth very clearly by our author. Opitz did what Luther 
had scarcely attempted : he made the German language salon-fd/ay. That 
ist yA »wed by rule and by example that it was possible to elimi- 
nate every ‘ hoorish or offensive nature and to write polished 

s Upon ¢ v theme of classic or neo classic culture. The substance of 
uch verses, Rickert justly certs, need not be taken into account in 
nat Opitz | hief point was net to preduce great 


Miho 


Nation. 
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o demonstrate that the 
superficial polish and no whit inferior to 


come—but t 


the time for that had 


language Was at least ca 


poetns- not 
of 


contemporary French or Italian in its conformity to the rules of good 


vet 


pable 


breedin 
Bat one thing remained—to show that German could also serve as the 
hicle for the conveyance of rigorous scientific and philosophic truth, 
This office devolved upon Leibnitz and his successors, Christian Wolf and 
Thomasius. By the time Thomasius began his remarkable career as an 


aeademic lecturer in the vernacular, the wounds caused by the Thirty 
Years’ War had begun to heal, the nation had begun to revive. South 
Germany was for the while lost to Protestant letters, but North Germany 
wis homogeneous in temper and aspiration, and the foundations of Prus- 
n laid. Thenceforth Lutheran German, purified 
from the accretions of a century of turmoil and bloodshed and relieved 


sian greatness had be 


from archaisms, was to run its eareer of renown, in the midst of which we 


now stand and the end of which no man e foresee. The concluding 


chapter of the present volume, treating of Gottsched, is in reality prepara- 
lt 


we 


an 


tory. serves to prepare us for the coming of Lessing and Goethe. 
Yet it 
pedant who, despite his pedantry, rendered invaluable service to German 
letters. 

We have indicated in brief the drift of Riickert’s work. 


also learn from to render more justice to the Leipsriec 


As our readers 
Nor 


is it, on the other hand, an essay upon German society, or German politics, 


ing but an abstruse grammatical treatise. 


will readily see, it is anyth 


or German Jiterature. It is a work sui generis—an attempt, as we stated 
at the outset, to lay bare the creative forces that have made the language 
what it is. It would be premature to pass judgment before the work is 
published entire upon the author’s success in the main. Reserving our 
final opinion, then, we may meanwhile qualify our measure of praise by a 
few criticisms. The 
structure of the sentences is at times involved beyond all rhyme or reason. 
The author seems very often to be afraid of trusting to the reader’s good 


sense to supply needful restrictions or additions : the consequence is that 


Riickert’s style, we say it regretfully, is unfortunate. 


he shrinks from hazarding a direct round assertion, and qualifies the main 
proposition with endless parenthetical and subsidiary clauses, swelling the 
sentence to the verge of unintelligibility. The underlying ideas are not in 
themselves difficult to grasp, but the reader’s patience is wearied by a con- 
stant struggle with phrases and clauses that fit one with the other like a 
nest of pasteboard boxes. This idiosyncrasy of the German language, at 
all times to be regretted, is doubly unfortunate in the present instance, be- 
cause it may diminish the acceptability of a work that should be in the 
hands of every lover of German literature, and because the author gives se 
many evidences of his ability to write to the point. In fact, his caustie 
remarks upon Charles V. and the Lutheran and Calvinistic court-circles 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are so apt and so well put that 
they tempt one to suspect that the author has missed his voeation, and 
should have made himself a pamphleteer like Treitschke, rather than a 
plain Breslau professor of philology. There is a daintiness in his sneers at 
* Konig Carol, der echte Fransquillon,” at the Calvinistic ** Modereligion,” 
at the gentle shepherds of Niirnberg on the Pegnitz, and other monstrosi- 
ties and vagaries of German history, that equals the best expr't in the Re- 
des Deux Mondes. 


CHE 
A Ride to Khira. Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By Fred. 
Burnaby. (London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin; New York: Harper & 


Bros. )—Captain Burnaby’s stout volume is what the French would call a 
book de circonstunce, Ata moment when the absorbing question in Eng- 
land is the degree of confidence in the Russian Government which may be 
consistent with patriotism this jovial and enterprising officer in the Guards 
offers a practical contribution to the discussion. His conclusion is very 
Not a grain of confidence, says Captain Burnaby. 
and straightforward, if not a highly philosophic, 
Me detests the Russian 


simple and definite : 
He is a very honest 
advocate of the policy of unlimited mistrust. 
Government, thinks meanly of the nation, and while he holds that England 
has been already all but fatally outwitted and defied by Russia in Central 
Asia, deems that the English could still easily beat the Russians if they 
would try. His book offers a very entertaining image of a thoroughly 
English type of man--the robust, conservative, aristocratic soldier, opaque 
in intellect but indomitable in muscle, who has “done” the world in gene- 
ral in a series of shooting-exeursions, and who takes his stand, with a sort 
of physical tenacity, upon the faith that, by the eternal fitness of things, 
England must be the longest-armed power in the world. The way in which 
he Ile was 


tarted upon his journey to Khiva is extremely characteristic. 


Notian. 
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at Khartum, on the White Nile, ‘Shaving just returned from a visit to 


Co'tonel Gordon, Sir Samuel Baker's successor.” when he read in an old 


newspaiper that the Government of the Czar had lately forbidden all 
f i to travel in Russian Asia, and thiat ; kenelish n c do 
«> had been turned back. The id of i » 9 turned 
back anyw e, < from nvthing, was too m 1 for ¢ } i H aby 
and the circuwnstan in question seemed to him a cogent reason { 

proceeding directly to the prohibited districts. In fact, there was a 
light delay in the execution of his project. “The following autumn t! 

Carlist War w ing on, so [ went to Spain.” Captain Burnaby does no 


inform us on which side his sympathies were enlisted in that struggle ; but 
the reader ventures mentally to congratulate the blue-blooded Pretender on 


a doughty adherent. As soon aft 


er this as possible, in midwiater, Captain 


Durnaby repaired to St. Petersburg. Tlere, on application to the authori- 


ties. he found his journey, if not absolutely forbidden, at least much dis 





count ed. He pondered much, of course, upon the motives of the 


iiussian Government in preventing honest folks from going to Khiva, and 
was bound to conclude that it was to prevent the discovery either that the 
cruelties and iniquities charged upon the natives of the annexed territories 
were false, or that those practised by the Muscovite invaders themselves 
were prodigious. Perhaps even the latter had acquired the most depraved 
of the Oriental vices, and wished, therefore, no tell-tale observers. Finally, 
however, from General Milutin, the Russian Minister of War, the author 
received a grudging and conditional permission to go his way. 

Captain Burnaby treats of all the Russian officials, indeed of the Rus- 
sians in general, with whom he came into contact, in a vein of irony which, 
if not remarkable for delicacy, has about it too much of the author’s char- 
acteristic good-humor to be malignant. He succeeded in getting to Khiva 
—1 good part of his road to which city two Americans, Messrs. Schuyler 
and MacGahan, had explored before him. Ile relates his journey in detail 
—with too much detail, for some of it is rather trivial. We have not the 
space to keep him company, but we can recommend his narrative. Rarely, 
surely, has the English specialty—the pursuit of the Anglo-Saxon ideal of 
pleasure under difficulties—been more surprisingly illustrated. Encased in 
a mountainous accumulation of furs and sheepskins, Captain Burnaby 
travelled for a month over the frozen steppes, by sleigh, on horseback and on 
camel-back, herding with filthy Tartars and Kirghiz, passing nights in the 
open air, snow-bound and frost-bound, with the thermometer at 40° below 
zero, and on one occasion narrowly escaping the loss of his arms through 
freezing. Of Tartar manners and customs, and in especial of Tartar dirt, 
he gives many entertaining illustrations. The standard of cleanliness must 
of necessity be modified, however, in a temperature in which even an officer 
of the Guards is unable to undress for several weeks. Such appears to have 
been Captain Burnaby’s hard fate. To this and other discomforts he 
opposed, however, an exemplary pluck and cheerfulness, and as he possesses 
the rare accomplishment of understanding the Russian language, his 
observation, on various occasions, was profitably exercised. He had been 
assured by the commandant at Kasala, the Russian military post near the 
Sea of Aral (Fort Number One, as it is called), that the Khan of Khiva 
would probably gouge out his eyes ; and he had been likewise instructed to 
betake himself first to the fort of Petro-Alexandrovsk, the post (near to 
Khiva) marking the present limit of the Russian advance into the heart of 


Asia. But he braved the warning and disobeyed the order ; he manage 
ingeniously to go straight to Khiva without passing by Petro-Alexandrovsk, 
where he had reason to believe (and the impression was afterwards justified) 
that he would have been compelled to face about. Of Khiva and its Khan 
he gives a flattering, an almost rose-colored, account. The Khan treated 
him with honor, granted him two interviews, and presented him with a 
dressing-gown. ‘‘I must say,” he writes, ‘* I was greatly surprised, after 
all that has been written in the Russian newspapers about the cruelties and 
other iniquities perpetrated by the Khivan potentate, to find the original 
such a cheery sort of fellow.” 

Captain Burnaby stayed but three days at Khiva, and returned home 
across the steppes at short notice. His expedition was quite an escapade, and 
rather a snapping of his fingers at the Russian authorities ; but it must be 
said that he does not pretend to have discovered any particularly startling 
‘ atrocities” on the track of the Russian advance into Asia. His book 
contains excellent maps, and an appendix illustrating the history of that 
advance, and expressing in lively terms his own sense of its minatory char- 
acter with regard to British India. Captain Burnaby holds that i 
stopped, and stopped by force, and that the sooner the force is | 
bear the better. We may add that when this event comes about, 
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